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Lesson Calendar 


t. April 5.—Paul’s Fareweil to Ephesus . . . 
2 April 12.—The Resurrection 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love: 


Acts 20 : 28-38 
1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 


. 
Temperance 


I we teemens 6. sted pie 1a 6's ob Rom. 13: 7-14 
/ fom 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. ..... ./ Acts 21: 3-12 
ee ee eee Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May to.—The Plot against Paul. .... . . . Acts 23: 12-22 
7. May 17.—Paul before Felix ......... Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa ...... . Acts 26 : 19-29 
g. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit. ...... . Rom. 8: 1-14 


10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Sapwress - Acts 27 : 33744 
11. Jume 14.—Paul at Rome. ......... 16-24, 30, 31 

une 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy a ‘Tin. 3:14 to4:8 
13. June 28.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 27: I-10 ....... 
Tuesday.—Acts 27 : [1-20 . area oe 
Wednesday.—Acts 27 : 21-32 . . 

Thursday.—Acts 27 : 33-44. . 
Friday.— Mark 4: 35-48 .... ‘ . Christ in the ship 
Saturday.—Psalm 34: 1-10 . .... . . Saved from trouble 
Sunday.—Psalm 107: 21-32. ...... . .Storm and calm 


* 
Grief Conquered 


By Anna Temple 


WILL forestall the grief that years may bring. 

Within my room alone, on bended knee, 

I will beseech that, when grief comes to me, 
God’s comforts come as well to heal the sting. 
Come joys divine when earthly joys take wing ; 

And when my loved ones die, to me be given 
Some clearer evidence of God’s dear heaven, 
Filling my soul with peace, and comforting. 


. Danger anticipated 
The tempest 

. Chee ting words 

. Paul's voy age and Shipwreck 


So grief shall find me armed, and, as a foe 
Yields to a warrior stronger far than he, 
Grief shall present a flag of truce to me, 
And own itself my vassal, bending low. 
While I, the victor, shall have gained from grief 
A deeper knowledge of divine relief. 
Bryn Mawre, Pa. 








The Sunshine of Praise 

If you see anything that is worthy of praise, speak 
of it. Even if you cannot do a worthy deed yourself, 
commend one who does. Praise 1s a power for good ; 
both God and man prize it. No prayer is complete 
without praise. The best worker for nis fellows who 
fails to give praise fails of doing as well as he can. 
Mrs. Stowe states the truth effectively when she says : 
‘« Praise is sunshine ; it warms, it inspires, it promotes 
growth ; blame and rebuke are rain and hail; they 
beat down and bedraggle, even though they may at 
times be necessary."" Do we do our part in giving 


praise ? 
XK 
Our Own Poor Way 


Many ways in life are uncertain, but one way in 
life is absolutely sure,—our own way, and the end of 
it is misery. Having one’s own way in life is like 
taking one’s own way in an unknown wilderness, — 
there is nothing possible but disaster. There is no 
place where the old word is more true : 


** Dame Nature keeps the eternal school, 
And grows keen twigs to flog the fool.’’ 


George Eliot says in ‘* Middlemarch :'’ ‘‘ The mistakes 
we mortals make when we have our own way might 
fairly raise some wonder that we are so fond of it."’ 
The things we were very sick for, we have often got- 
ten very sick of / Experience and wisdom are con- 
tinually turning unto the Lord, and saying, ‘‘ Show 


me thy way.'’ They cry with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Teach 
me, O Jehovah, the way of thy statutes ; and I shall 
keep it unto the end.'’ God grant that we may not 
have to learn this lesson by bitter experience ; but 
God grant, too, that we may learn this lesson, even 
if it have to be by bitter experience. 


x 
“All This, and Heaven Besides” 


God promises to his children joys unspeakable in 
the life beyond this, and we have a right to look for- 
ward to such joys in the future. But God does not 
limit his goodness to man’s future state. He gives us 
here and now all the blessings for which we are pre- 
pared. We should consider this, and be grateful 
accordingly. A good missionary visiting in a New 
England home seemed constantly impressed by the 
abundance of his blessings. Coming down from his 
room one morning, he looked out from the window at 
the beauty of an ‘‘ Indian summer’’ day, and with 
heartfelt gratitude he said joyously, ‘‘All this, and 
heaven besides!" He who does not enjoy the heaven 
he has here is not fitted for heaven beyond. 


> at , 
Why Christianity is Different 


Christianity differentiates itself from other reli- 
gions more by its motive than by its commands, The 
laws of duty and morality, which are beautifully ex- 
pressed in the Old and New Testaments, can be found 
often in other religions, also there beautifully ex- 
pressed. The difference seems to be in that one word 


% 


which Matthew Arnold said characterized the lofty 
teachings of Marcus Aurelius,—beautiful, righteous, 
but ‘‘ ineffectual.’’ The effectuality with which Christ 
has brought his lofty precepts to apply in the world 
is the most distinctive feature of the Christian faith. 
And how was this done? Simply by putting behind 
every high and glorious law one supreme motive. 
Christ set every law, every duty, against a background 
of love. He nailed them to the cross. How many 
soldiers hear the command who will follow it only 
when some loved leader goes with them! Even so 
the world hears Christ's commands because the loved 
Master has gone with the world. ‘‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us." Therein lies the sharpest line of 
division between Christianity and any other faith that 
was ever preached. 
x 


God’s Promises Sure 

God is ever better than we think. We are not 
so ready to realize that God is sure to make good his 
promises, as he is ready to remember his every 
assurance and to give good gifts according to his chil- 
dren’s needs. One of God's loved and loving chil- 
dren, expressing gratitude for the coming of a longed- 
for blessing, said : ‘*God told me long ago that some 
day this should come to me, and I could not doubt 
his word. ‘When it came I was not surprised, only in 
a way as the coming of the inevitable surprises us. 
Sometimes, you know, we are surprised to see the sun 
rise or the tide come in.’’ Oh, that all of us were as 
ready to be as sure of God's word as of the rising of 
the sun or the coming in of the tide ! 


The Debt to Emerson 


HE next few months will be so full of the celebra- 
tion of Emerson's genius that everybody who 
owes anything to him will feel a little grudging 

not to make the effort to state to himself a little more 
clearly what it is that he owes. In the general free- 
dom which attends the reopening of a man’s influence 
at a time long enough after his death, many who have 
long since passed through the first stages of that in- 
fluence, and have it now woven in with their very be- 
ing, will make haste to declare what they do not owe 
to him. Already there have been re-ratings of Emer- 
son, in which this negative point is made the principal 
one. But at the time of a celebration we must make 
the most of our opportunity to sum up, make distinct, 
and enjoy again the influence which, when it first 
came to many of us, was as the opening of a new 
world. 

One of the first things we owe to Emerson, then, is 
this, that not even imaginably could his spirit have 
been troubled by the thought that men should some- 
what change their valuation of him. It is of the very 
nature of Emerson to prevent any tyrannizing in his 
name. He never craved disciples, but put his truth 
out in the open, for men to choose or refuse ; if any 
man was ever truly his disciple, he could only be so 
by being ready to drop Emerson himself when a bet- 
ter appeared. Nothing could have been more ab- 
horrent to him than to become to the mind of man 
one orthodoxy the more. It is hard to revolt against 
him because, in doing so when it is necessary, we do 
just what he would have had us do, and are, in the 
very revolt, quite at one with him. Let no one, then, 
who is now for the first time beginning to feel his 
power. be troubled at the deductions which are being 
made from it here and there. There is enough left ; 
his main point is a lasting one, which no generation 
will ever cease to need. 

John Tyndall said: ‘If any one can be said to 
have given an impulse to my mind it is Emerson. 
What I have done the world owes to him.’’ This is 


an almost literal description of the experience of 
thousands of others beside Tyndall. Emerson was 
the prophet of the truth that a man has a soul of his 
own, and that, at any cost, he should find it out, ex- 
press it, and serve it. Probably to Emerson more 
people owe the first joy ‘in their own thoughts, the 
discovery that one’s own mind may and should be an 
unfailing source of delight, than owe it to any other 
writer. It was with Emerson that thousands of us 
first began to think, —to think out the life which be- 
fore had been to us simply an objective thing. It 
was he who made us feel that what we thought our- 
selves was of the first importance to us, and that it 
was valid for us to explore it and express it. Who 
can ever forget the sense of delight and surprise which 
first came over him at his early reading of Emerson, 
when for the first time he realized that it was not 
necessary to go far afield and rove the world up and 
down for things that excite, because these things are 
permanently within us all? To make men interesting 
to themselves, more interesting than anything external 
could ever be, and still interesting after a thousand 
and one outward circumstances were withdrawn, — 
this was a part of the message of Emerson. And as 
he did for men, teaching them self-dependence, he 
did for the century in which he lived, teaching it not 
to be tyrannized over by the greatness of other centu- 
ries, but rather to believe in its own life, its own 
validity, its essential importance. Better let the past 
go than to let it spoil the fresh word of God in the 
present. 

It is said that Emerson had a contempt for the 
average man. By this, after all, may be meant little 
more than that he was provoked, so far as he ever 
allowed himself to be provoked at anything, by the 
fact that in every man there was something which 
would be interesting to everybody, if only the man 
would believe in it himself, and be bold to let out his 
real self, instead of conforming and giving out a mere 
echo or reflection of some one else. He did not be- 
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lieve in the average man, nor in striking an average 
between what were so sovereignly and essentially dif- 
ferent as different men. What bored him about 
people was, not that they were really commonplace, 
but that they treated themselves as if they were, and 
would not yield up the interest he knew to be in 
them, even to the last and least of them. If there is 
any part of Emerson’s message which we need to re- 
vive to-day, when the world talks so much about the 
average man, it is that part of it which insists that 
there can be no average possible until every man has 
put forth his whole, real, true self; no average judg- 
ment possible till each man has furnished forth his 
own deliberate judgment, his own ray of light, right 
or wrong. Be sure you get it all out first, Emerson 
would say, then strike your average, unless you are 
too much interested in the great variety to feel any 
need of it. Ready to be awed, almost, by every new 
man he met, always expectant of every new-comer 
that he would reveal something which could only be- 
long to himself, whatever contempt there was in 
Emerson was due mainly to just this, that men would 
not believe in themselves as much as he believed in 
them, nor respect themselves as he respected them. 
If it was contempt, it was of the kind that has drawn 
out of men more than it has suppressed. 

No one can read that story of Emerson when, 
almost in his old age, going out alone on a wild- 
goose chase across New York state, in search of a 
mechanic who had written him a letter years before, 
in which the man had said things Emerson had never 
forgotten, and believe that he was fundamentaly con- 
temptuous of men. He did not find his man, but he 
disclosed much of his own real interest in men. 

Emerson's influence is discounted to a large degree 
by his attitude toward Jesus and toward Christianity. 
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On the subject ot Jesus, he has said hardly anything 
worth listening to. With all his openness to the 
world, here was his blind spot. He had never made 
any serious study of Christianity, any more than Car- 
lyle had, and what either says on the subject is thin 
to the last degree. Doubtless Emerson made some 
slight contribution to the movement of mind by which 
men ceased to think of Jesus as a factor in an official 
scheme, but that movement has gone on within the 
church to a far greater degree than out of it. What we 
can say of Emerson's work, however, is that he did do 
things which Christianity can use, and things in their 
degree akin to what happened as Jesus went up and 
down the land, making the faded-out and almost 
obliterated humanity which he saw.and men despised 
suddenly bloom again into distinction and eternal 
Significance because of what he sawin them. We 
can take up.and use every true word that Emer- 
son ever said, and surround it with what will make 
it more living and greater. The common people 
heard Christ gladly because he saw and felt in them 
what none had seen in them before. Whoever has 
done that same thing in any degree has—give him 
time — turned over to mankind material already 
somewhat worked into its spirit. Emerson has done 
what many can testify has enabled them to take 
more richly from Christ himself. ‘‘He is a friend 
and aider of those who would live in the spirit,’’ and 
it was of the essence of his influence that whoever 
followed him must be prepared to follow a great deal 
more. 

Just this is what has happened, and is now plainly 
seen to have happened. Emerson is being taken 
up into something greater; but, as we rejoice in the 
greater life, let us never forget that strong, beautiful 
strand which Emerson so distinctly wove into it. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Did Paul Act Wisely in Following 
the Counsel of James and the Elders? 


It is very easy to see mistakes in the conduct 
of Bible personages. Sometimes we are correct in 
our judgment as to their acts, and again we are 
mistaken. ‘There may be a lesson to us.in consider- 
ing our judgments or misjudgments in such matters. 
There is but one Person named in the Bible whose 
conduct is without flaw, and there is no person now 
on the earth who is never mistaken in his conduct. 
A Bible-class leader in Illinois asks about Paul : 

I have charge of a Bible class. Among its members are a 
number of thinkers. To-day a question was asked which, 
indeed, had arisen in my own mind in my preparation of the 
lesson. Did Paul act wisely and well in yielding to the sug- 
gestion of '‘ James and all the elders,’’ and taking this vow 
and going through the Mosaical rite of purification, and offer- 
ing the Mosaical sacrifice following such avow? He cer- 


tainly knew that after the sacrifice made by Jesus Christ, the 
Mosaical sacrifices which had all, been typical of that great 


sacrifice, were no longer obligatory, if indeed at a aye me 
Was it simply a bending of what had seemed before this-— 
especially on this last journey to Jerusalem—an inflexible 
will, in order to conciliate the Jewish Christian church? We 
know that we cannot all see eye to eye, and must each yield a 
due deference to opinions of others at times, even in our reli- 
gious duties or opinions ; but, in the light of events, was Paul 
justified in yielding to a clamor for a rite or rites that he knew 
had in Christ been abrogated? Moses showed weakness at 
one time. Does Paul show weakness here ?, 

Are we sure that we are competent to decide on a 
question like this? Did Jesus state that the Mosaic 
Law, or that all the sacrifices approved in that dis- 
pensation, were abrogated in Him? Did Paul know 
that this was so? There are many Christian scholars 
of to-day who do not think so. After the death of 
Christ, the sacrifices were continued in the temple 
until the temple was destroyed. Jewish: Christians, 
including the apostles, observed the Mosaic ritual. 
James, the brother of our Lord, was at the head of 
the Christian church in Jerusalem: He counseled 
Paul in this matter. Other prominent Christian lead- 
ers were of the same opinion, and joined James in his 
counsel to Paul. Paul, who well understood both 
Jewish and Gentile prejudices and needs, was ready 
to accept the counsel of James and the elders. Did 
God rebuke Paul for this? Is not our objection to it 
a result of our Gentile prejudices? Do we know as 
well as the apostles what was the value of these sacri- 
fices after the sacrifice of Christ? There are coun- 
sels and requirements of the Mosaic code that we 
should do well to heed to-day. Did not Paul, after 
all, act wisely in heeding the advice of the Jewish 





Christian leaders? The Editor certainly is not com- 
petent to say that he made a mistake 


ax 


Should a Student for the 
Ministry Give a Tithe to the Lord? 

Can a man be so devoted to God that all that he 
is and has is the Lord's? In case this is so, does 
such a man need to give anything to the Lord except 
as he gives it to himself in the line of his work for 
God? This is a practical question with a great many. 
A young Christian in Ohio, who wants to be wholly 
the Lord's, asks about his duty as to tithes : 


I am a young man with nothing more than a high school 
education. Both my parents are dead, and I am now a sales- 
man for a Pennsylvania company, making money to go to 
college. My intention is to be a minister. The question is 
with me: ‘Shall I, or shall I not, give the tenth of my in- 
come to God's cause?'’ Were I in another avenue of life, as 
other men, there would be no doubt about this. But as I 
intend to devote all my life to God's work, and as now I am 
merely preparing myself for that work, the questign is whether 
I am required, as others are, to give the tithe. I believe if all 
church-going people would tithe, there would be greater pros- 
perity among the givers themselves. But am I! not_.really 
giving all my income to God's cause, in that my education is 
to fit me for his work ? 

Perhaps it is my previous Christian training at the hands of 
my parents, and really not God's requirements, that prompts 
me to give the tenth. There seems a sense of condemnation 
if I withhold, and yet a sense of doing really more than I 
should if | give. Perhaps others have beep asking you this 
same question, and you can give help, 


It has been found in the history of the human race 
that a man can do more good work in six days than 
in seven, and with nine-tenths of his income than 
with ten-tenths. The one-seventh of his time and 
the one-tenth of his income must specifically be 
given to the Lord. This is not a matter that began 
to be observed in the days of Moses. Both in the 
Bible record and in outside history we have evi- 
dence of this, long prior to the days of Moses, and 
among other people than the Israelites. The rule 
or custom is as applicable to ministers and mission- 
aries as to blacksmiths and tailors. Like all other 
well-doing, its gain is to the one who gives the money 
or time, as well as to those who receive it. To ob- 
serve the custom is a privilege and a duty. 

The writer may refer to his own experience in the 
working six days rather than seven in a week. More 


than forty years ago he decided to devote his life as a 
Sunday-school missionary. 


He then felt that, as his 
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whole time was the Lord’s, he need not observe any 

one day as a day of sacred rest. Accordingly, he 

worked—in the Lord's service—three hundred and 

sixty-five in the first year. Im consequence, he broke 

down from this disregard of the Sabbath law, and had 

to give up all work for more than fifty-two days to 

make up for the fifty-two misspent days in the Lord's 

work. He then came to realize that one day in each 

week belongs to the Lord in holy rest, and that if a 

man thinks he can use the days better than the Lord 

directs, he will suffer for his mistake. If he has work, 

even for the Lord, on the day when otliers rest, he 
must have rest another day. The same idea must 
be recognized in connection with money as with time. 

Even if God does not need to receive the money, 

man needs to give it. A man must give to God, apart 
from what he spends on himself, a specified portion 
of his income. A tithe was recognized as the proper 
portion in the Mosaic law, and thousands of years 
before. He must live on the other nine-tenths, even 
if he is living wholly for the Lord. Being a clergyman, 

a minister, a pastor, is by no means‘the only way or 
the chief way of being in the Lord’s service or work. 

A child of God ought to be in the special place and 
occupation to which God assigns him, whether God 
tells him to be a blacksmith, or a physician, or a 
teacher, or a clergyman. But in any event, a child 
of God ought to have the benefit and blessing of giv- 
ingaa specified portion of his income to the Lord. He 
will be poorly fitted for his work if he does not have 
that advantage. It would be both a hindrance and 
a temptation to a man to have no portion of his 
income which belonged to the Lord, as distinct from 
all that he uses on himself in God's service. To 
have nothing that he gives to the Lord as the Lord’s 
special portion, would be a hindrance as he asked 
others to give. But to count all that he used on him- 
self as a gift to God would be indeed a temptation. 
For example, on a hot day a man might feel that a 
saucer of ice-cream and a dish of strawberries would 
better fit him for his day's work, yet it would cost 
more than a piece of corn-bread and a glass of water. 
At this point, a man might say to himself: ‘‘I am 
in the Lord’s work, and therefore what is given to me 
is practically given to the Lord. Nothing is too good 
for the Lord, therefore I will eat the choicest food, 
and will live in the best way I can, regardless of 
expense within the limits of my income.’’ It is im- 
portant to have a portion of one’s income set apart as 
exclusively the Lord’s, and to use the remainder as 
the Lord would have one use it. The two portions 
should not be confounded or combined. This is true 
both of income and of time. 


x 


Did the Holy Spirit Give 
Contradictory Orders to Paul? 


Words are liable to be ambiguous in the Bible 
as they are in all human writings. The word ‘spirit’’ 
may refer to the Holy Spirit. Again it may refer to 
the ‘‘spirit'’ which a man shows when he has an 
impression or a conviction. When the word ‘spirit’’ 
is supposed to refer to the Holy Spirit, the translators 
indicate it by beginning the word with a capital 
letter. Yet as there is nothing in the text, in either the 
original or the translation, which settles the question, 
translator or reviser may be in error. Peculiarly is 
this true when two competent translators differ on 
such a point as in the case concerning which a cor- 
respondent in the state of Washington writes : 

The common belief is that Paul was led by the Holy Spirit 
in his journey to Jerusalem. Now, in Acts 21 : 4, we read, 
the disciples in Tyre ‘‘ said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to ——. Did the Holy Spirit lead 
him to Jerusalem, and at the same time tell him not to go? 
Kindly give us an explanation. 

It is not said that the Holy Spirit gave directions to 
Paul through the brethren at Tyre, telling him not 
to proceed to Jerusalem ; but it is said that the Holy 
Spirit told Paul himself to go on, and that he went 
accordingly. In any event, Paul would be likely to 
do as the Holy Spirit told Aim was his duty, even if 
some one else thought that the Holy Spirit told that 
other person differently. But the text tells us that 
the brethren at Tyre said to Paul through the spirit 
that he should not go on. It does not say that the 
Holy Spirit said this to Paul through the brethren. 
Some scholars understand that the reference in the 
text is to the brethren’s spirit, not to the Holy Spirit. 
Yet our English Bible, incliding both its revisions, 
capitalizes the word ‘‘Spirit.'" In the Arabic Bible, 
translated by eminent Oriental scholars, the reference is 
clearly to man's spirit, not to the Spirit of God. We 
have no reason for thinking that any contradictory 
orders came from God in this instance. 
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Your Primary Page 


eg To every teacher of the little 

folks The Sunday School Times 
sends forth this page with its heartiest greetings and 
good will. It is to be your page, primary teachers, and 
only as you make it so will it have its greatest usefulness. 
In every part of this continent ge.d work is being done by 
the Sunday-school ‘‘ foundation-builders,’’—the primary 
teachers. But much of this good work is unknown to any 
but the school or neighborhood which contains it; the 
Times now wants to add thousands of miles to the parish 
of every such worker, by passing on their good work on 
this page, which for the present will appear once a month. 
The Editors will welcome letters from primary teachers 
telling about anything in their work or methods that has 
proved successful ; printed matter that they have originated 
or adapted ; and questions on any unsolved problems of 
their work will be answered by experts. For all original 
material (except, of course, printed matter and questions) 
that they can use, the Editors will gladly pay. 
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Invitations to Promotion Day Service 


In the largest Sunday-school in the world, which, of 
course, is Bethany Presbyterian in Philadelphia, of which 
Mr. Wanamaker is superintendent, they send special invi- 
tations to the parents and friends of primary children, as 
well as to those of other departments, on promotion day. 
This usually occurs on Children’s Day, and a great day it is, 
with the friends of about 5,300 people trying to get seats. 
A regular reception invitation sheet and form is used, read- 
ing as follows: ‘* Bethany Presbyterian Church Sunday- 
school requests the pleasure of your company at the church 
services, Sunday morning, June —, I19—, that we may 
share together the joy of seeing the honors conferred upon 
your ———. Always your friend (signed), ————Sup't.”’ 


% 
A Birthday Letter, Chinese Fashion 


Primary teachers everywhere are recognizing the hold 
they gain upon their scholars by the writing of birthday 
letters. There are few up-to-date primary teachers now 
without a carefully kept record of the birthday of every 
member of their classes. One of the most effective and 
unusual of birthday letters was sent recently to a little pupil 
in Plainfield, New Jersey, by Miss Ida Spicer, the primary 
teacher in the Seventh Day Baptist Sabbath-school. It 
was written Chinese fashion, as shown by the repro@uction 
given herewith. The date-lines (‘‘ Plainfield, N. J., March 
27, 1903’) stood by themselves in a couple of perpendicu- 
lar lines at the right-hand corner of the letter. The por- 
tion of the letter given on the page shown here was con- 
tinued on the inside pages, beginning, of course, at the 
right-hand top of the right-hand page, and moving across 
the entire two pages in what would be the backward order 
to Americans. ‘The little sketch of the Chinese letter- 
writer shown in this reproduction was much more beautiful 
in the original, and was hand-colored, It is easy to ima- 
gine the surprise and delight with which a primary scholar 
would decipher this pleasant birthday greeting. The child’s 





‘“* To all the teachers of the 
little children, Greeting : 


The helpful suggestions and the 
practical plans that will come to the 
teachers of the little children through 
the new ‘Primary Page for Founda- 
tion-Builders' in The Sunday School 
Times, wil be greatly appreciated. 
Since the International Convention in 
Denver, last June, the work of the Sunday-school has 
taken on a new impetus; and we who lead the lambs of 
the flock feel more and more the necessity for a deeper 
consecration and a more careful preparation. Never be- 
fore has there been so much consideration given to the 
needs of the children. Through the Cradle Roll, the 
Beginners’, Primary, and Junior Departments, the work 
is being more thoughtfully planned, and more carefully 
carried out in hundreds of schools; and the influence 
exerted can hardly be overestimated. There is no more 
blessed task than this, and since we are so privileged as 
to have a share in it, let us resolve that there shall be no 
difficulty too great to overcome, no burden too heavy to 
bear ; but that we shall, with one accord, place ourselves 
in the hands of the Master who loves the little children, 
to be used by him to do the work entrusted to us.""—Mrs. 
J. A. WALKER, President of the Primary Department of the In- 
ternational Sunday-School Convention. 











The following telegram to The Sunday School Times 
was recetved shortly before going to press. It came 
From Portland, Oregon, where Mrs. Barnes was attend- 
ing the state Sunday-school convention : 


“Your new department will be enthusiastically received 
by teachers of the elementary grades. You have a great 
opportunity to advance the cause for which we .abor.’’-— 
Mes. J. WOODBRIDGE BARNES, /uternational Primary and 
Junior Secretary. 

















parent writes in comment on this letter: ‘* Roy graduated 
from the primary department to-day, and the same teacher 
conducted a sand-map exercise showing the places studied 
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about in Paul’s missionary journeys, winding up with a 
song set to ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ which introduced 
all the names of these places. It was a fine success.’’ 
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Fattening the Missionary Pig 


The children who are members of our primary de- 
partment come mostly from families who leave the city 
for the summer, so that the attendance falls from about 
eighty-five during the fall and winter to less than twenty- 
five in July and August. One of our problems, there- 
fore, is how to prevent the loss of our missionary 
offerings dv~ing the absence of so many scholars. Last 
year we adopted a plan which not only saved the money 
for the cause, but kept the school in the minds of the 
scholars during their vacation. We bought from a crock- 
ery-dealer a hundred china banks made in the shape of 
pigs. On Children’s Day, when our attendance was larg- 
est, and when the exodus always begins, these pigs were 
placed in plain sight on the shelf of the cabinet which 
extends across the front of our primary classroom. They 
made a striking display, and excited not a little curiosity. 

When the right time came, I told the children the story 
of the visit of John Williams to one of the islands in the 
South Pacific. The inhabitants of this island, under his 
ministration, had become Christians, and Williams told the 
people that now they should contribute towards sending 
the gospel to other islands where the people were not yet 
Christians, They replied, very truly, that they had no 
money, and that they had never had any. ‘‘ Well,’’ Wil- 
liams answered, ‘‘ you keep pigs,—don’t you?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
they said. Then he proposed that each family select one 
pig, and call it the Lord’s pig. This pig they were to 
fatten, and, when a ship called at the island, sell the pork, 
and give the proceeds as their foreign missionary offering. 
The story says that there was a great noise of squealing in 
the island that night as the pigs were marked by a cut in 
the ear. When a ship came, they received for their pigs 
one hundred and three pounds (about five hundred and 
fifteen dollars), the first and only money they had ever had, 
and they gave it all to the missionary. 

The story interested the children, and, from what I 
heard, I knew that many of them told it to their parents. 
At the close of school each child was given one of the 
china pigs, and was asked to take it as his missionary pig, 
fatten it during the summer, and bring it back on Rally 
Day, when the proceeds would go towards the missionary 
offerings of the class. 

An interesting incident connected with the scheme came 
during the summer, when the leader of this class made a 
visit to a little temporary Sunday-school, which he had 
conducted the previous summer at one of our summer 


resorts. He told them how the 
children of his class were trying 
to save their missionary pennies 

during their vacation, and this little 
school said that they would like to fatten a pig too. So 
the offering for that Sunday was given to the leader, who 
was asked to put it in a pig, and tell his scholars that it 
was a present from the summer resort school. 

On Rally Day, and for several following Sundays, the 
pigs came in, until over twenty-five dollars was realized, — 
not one penny of which would have gone into our mission- 
ary offerings unless some such plan had been devised for 
saving the money.— William D. Murray, Plainfield, N. /. 
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Bouquets for Every One Every Sunday 


A pretty idea is in use in the Ruggles Street Baptist 
School, one of Boston’s ‘* finest,’? whereby every one of 
the two hundred and fifty pupils in the senior primary grade 
who attends, receives a bouquet of flowers each Sunday 
in the summer. With a large attendance, the magnitude 
of the labor involved in supplying flowers to all may be 
imagined. Yet the donor—the superintendent, Mrs. 
Charles Whittaker—was able to gather all of the flowers 
from her own garden, and make them into bouquets for 
all the children. The teachers also are not forgotten. It 
is safe to say that with such an inducement there is no 
summer problem in this school ; and, better yet, this is not 
advertised as a reason for going to Sunday-school. 
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A Cradle Roll Reception 


A reception to the Cradle Roll members is a feature of 
the Children’s Day celebration in the Congregational Sun- 
day-school in Townsend, Massachusetts. An invitation is 
extended to the little ones through their parents, and at 
11.45 the parents and children unable to attend the morn- 
ing preaching service are met in the church vestry by the 
special committee, and the fifteen minutes intervening be- 
tween this and the Sunday-school service are made very 
enjoyable, At the stroke of noon, this latter service begins 
with a roll-call of the members of the Cradle Roll by the 
primary department superintendent, Mrs. B. H. Savage, 
and the primary school gives the opening hymn, and closes 
the first part of the exercises by a greeting to members of 
the Home Department. Thus the young and the old are 
brought together. 
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Four-Year-Olds Publicly Transferred 


When a child is four years old, he is publicly transferred 
from the Cradle Roll to the primary department in St. 
John’s African Methodist Episcopal Church in Norfolk, 
Virginia. Not always as soon as he attains this age, but in 
June an effort is made, through public announcement, invita- 
tion, and a personal canvass, to have every member of the 
Cradle Roll and primary department present in the church 
for a special service at 3.30 P.M., when the transfer takes 
place with appropriate exercises. This is one of the most 
progressive colored schools in the country, and their pas- 
tor is ever alive to the introduction of good methods. 





“TI am much pleased to learn that 
once a month The Sunday School 
Times will devote a full page to aid- 
ing the teachers of the Primary De- 
partment. This is in line with the 
interest you have always taken in the 
teachers of the little ones. Your state- 
ment that ‘ primary teachers are in 
the van of the Sunday-school army’ 
is very truthful. Experience leads me 
to believe that there are three reasons for this. First, 
because as a general rule they remain in the same posi- 
tion for many years, and therefore become very proficient 
in their line of work. Second, because they are ever 
hungry for new and improved methods. Third, because 
they are willing to spend much time, thought, labor, and 
money to become better workmen. Their special and dif- 
ficult work compels them to keep in the van, or fall behind. 
Primary teachers realize more and more the untruthful- 
ness of the ancient remark, ‘' Most any one will do to teach 
the primary class,’ and they have set the standard that 
‘Only the best will do.” I trust that the new movement 
will be so helpful that shortly wili come the request for a 
full page every week.” —ISRAEL P. BLACK, Secretary of the 
Primary Department of the International S. S. Convention. 





MR. BLACK 
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Where Paul Was Shipwrecked 


A Visit to the Island of Malta 


By Harry Steele Morrison, 


N A Sunday evening, about two years ago, I 
sat on the deck of a vessel which was rap- 
idly steaming through the blue Mediterra- 
nean toward the island of Malta, I had 
my Bible in my hand, and I was at no 
loss to select a suitable reading for the hour. I 
turned to the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, and read again 
the wonderful story of the shipwreck and miraculous 
saving of Payl and those who were traveling with 
him in the ship toward Italy. Never before had the 
story appealed to me as a description of actual occur- 
rences as on this evening. As I sat there on the 
deck, with the sea all about me, and the light of 
Malta shining ten miles ahead, | realized the perils 
of that shipwreck and storm as it would be impossible 
to realize them under other conditions. 

We anchored in the fine harbor in an hour or two, 
and I had a chance to look about me and observe 
something of the Malta of to-day. A thousand lights 
gleamed among the buildings on shore, and evidently 
here was a large and prosperous city, with public 
buildings and palaces and fine shops. The harbor 
about us was crowded with merchant-ships at anchor, 
and everywhere along shore were visible the great 
British men-of-war, with their cruel guns along their 
decks. We were told that there were thirty-two 
battle-ships in port, to say nothing of torpedo-boats 
and second-class cruisers. Certainly this prosperous 
and strongly fortified port is little like the Melita of 
the Bible, which Luke states was inhabited by bar- 
barians. ‘‘And the barbarous people shewed us no 
little kindness,'’ he says in the second verse of the 
twenty-eighth chapter: ‘‘ for they kindled a fire, and 
received us every one, because of the present rain, 
and because of the cold."’ There was no rain or cold 
to greet us on our arrival, but at daylight the next 
morning we received a very cordial welcome frem the 
English and American officials in the city. We were 
hurriedly advised of the chief places of interest in the 
city of Valletta, which surrounds the harbor. ‘You 
must see the famous Chapel of Skulls,’’ said the 
American consul, ‘‘and the Governor's Palace, and 
the Opera House, and the Cathedral of St. John.”’ 
Most of the passengers went ashore, and visited all 
these places, but my first inquiry was concerning the 
locality of the shipwreck and the service of Paul. ‘I 
have seen finer churches and finer opera houses in 
Rome and Paris,'’ I told the guides who surrounded 
me at the Custom House landing ; ‘‘ but I have never 
seen the house of Publius, or the cave which Paul 
made with his own hands, and where he lived for 
three months during his stay on the island."’ 

It was explained to me that Paul didn’t live in this 
city of Valletta at all, but in the Cita Vecchia, seven 
miles away, and I at once secured a rickety carriage, 
and started for that ‘‘ old city.’’ The drive was most 
interesting ; crumbling pillars and arches stood glaring 
in the midst of fields which are now devoted to the 
raising of oranges or garlic, and it took no great 
imagination to picture the scene as it must have been 
before the time of Christ. 

The place is like a dead city now, or the ghost of 
its former self. There are houses everywhere, but 
only a few of them have clothes hanging on the roof 
to dry, or children playing on the door-step. There 
are barracks for the British soldiers, and, as we ap- 
proached the cathedral, I observed the large building 
devoted to the Catholic Theological Seminary and the 
palatial residence of the bishop. The cathedral 
itself is the most impressive structure in the place, 
and it is evidently cared for by priests who know how 
to make it attractive. It has a more modern appear- 
ance inside than the church in Valletta, though it is 
really a very much older building. I entered its 
doors with reverence, for it stands on hallowed 
ground, occupying, as it does, the site of the house of 
Publius. I had hoped to see the original house, or 
the ruins of it, but the next best thing was to stand in 
this cathedral, which was constructed to commemo- 
rate the miracle which made it famous. How glorious 
it was to sit in cool darkness and think of Paul and 
the days he spent in the house of the ‘‘ chief man of 
the island."’ 1 went over the story again in my mind 
(Acts 28). 

‘«In the same quarters were possessions of the chief 
man of the island, whose name was Publius; who 
received us, and lodged us three days courteuusly. 
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Author of “A Yankee Boy’s Success” 


‘*And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux : to whom Paul 
entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, 
and healed him. 

‘¢So when this was done, others also, which had 
diseases in the island, came, and were healed : 

‘¢ Who also honoured us with many honours ; and 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as 
were necessary."’ 

As I thought of the miracle, I observed the humble 
Maltese as they entered and knelt before the altar to 
say their prayers ; and I felt like speaking to them to 
thank them for the kindness their ancestors showed 
the blessed saint, But the Maltese language is pecu- 
liar, and I could only thank them with my eyes. 
They looked as if they would do the same for a ship- 
wrecked apostle to-day, for they seem most kindly to- 
ward strangers, The caretaker of the cathedral came 
to show me through the place, and I admired the old 
marbles and the rare paintings and the gorgeous trap- 
pings of the choir. But I looked in vain for any sign 
of the chief place of interest on the island, and at 
last asked the man where | could find the cave of St. 
Paul, where he had lived during ‘his three months’ 
stay in Malta. The man told me that it was some little 
distance away, and, after driving half a mile, I came to 
another old church named after St. Publius. Here, 
again, I was shown the paintings and the altar fixings, 
and when I insisted on seeing the cave, the guide shook 
his head, and seemed to convey the idea that it was im- 
possible. A shilling, however, performed a valuable 
service, and in a few moments I was descending a flight 
of well-worn steps. An iron gate was unlocked and 
thrown open, and I found myself in a dark, damp 
cave, whose only ornament was a marble image of 
the apostle. The light was so dim that I could at 
first see nothing at all, but when a candle was lit, I 
could discern how the cave had been constrycted by 
hand, and with some small, sharp tool. The tradi- 
tion states that Paul made the cave himself, and that 
he entered it every evening, and went out each morn- 
ing to preach the gospel to the natives. The ceiling 
is barely high enough to permit a tall man to stand 
up without touching, and the walls curve toward the 
floor. It is about twenty feet long, and the same dis- 
tance in width. At our request, the guide chipped 
off a pece of the soft stone for a souvenir, and he 
explained that the miraculous quality of the cave is 
that, no matter how much stone is chipped away, it 
always remains the same size ! 

I left the place with regret, and started on the long 
drive back to Valletta with food for thought for many 
days. I determined to read the two last chapters of 
Acts again upon my return to the vessel, and knew 
that they would henceforth have a new meaning to 
me. On my return, I had pointed out to me the tradi- 
tional site of the shipwreck, and there in the water 
was a twelve-year-old American boy taking a bath. 
*« My, but this is great,’’ he called out to me. ‘‘ And 
just think, this is the same water that St. Paul was 
shipwrecked in.'’ I feel sure that this boy will be a 
more earnest Bible student hereafter on account of 
his midday bath in the waters of Malta. 

Louisiana, Mo. 


all 


How Paul Got to Rome 
By Professor H. M. Hemill, D.D. 


AUL had long wanted to go to Rome. Again 
and again he says so in his letters. Who had 
founded the church there, nobody knows ; but 

Paul somehow felt that his work was not done until 
he preached in the biggest city in the world. City 
and man were well matched,—both were the biggest 
of their kind. Paul loved the cities, being city-born 
and bred. Rome was New York and London and 
Paris in one. .Into it poured the world’s wealth ; out 
of it marched the world’s conquerors. ‘‘I found the 
city brick,’’ said one of the Caars, ‘‘ and I left it 
marble.’’ Paul didn’t know how he was going, but 





[Autnor’s Norse.—By request of the Managing Editor, who was 
present, the author has written out this conclusion of a Bible study he 
was giving upon “ Paul's Ministry "’ before the Alabama State Colored 


Sunday-school Convention, recently held at Selma. It lacks here the 


setting of — =! black faces, the native melody of the nymns, and the 
devout ejacu 


ations that accompanied it.} 
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to Rome he must go. He hada plan. .*I'll have 
to save up some money from my hext tent-making 
job, and maybe the Philippians will help me buy my 
ship-ticket."* 1 

While Paul was planning, God was also planning, 
but not according to Paul's notions. Up the Medi- 
terranean Paul sails to Jerusalem. You know how 
they mobbed him in the temple, and would have torn 
him to pieces but for ‘‘ Colonel’’ Lysias of the Ro- 
man guard. You know Paul's stairway sermon to 
the mob, and his cool, clean-cut reminder to Lysias 
that he too was a Roman citizen. You know how 
the colonel hurried him to Czsarea by night, and 
how Paul became the talk of the town and of the 
palace, and how Governor Felix and Festus .and the 
king himself, with the big men of the city, had him 
tell his experience. I've no doubt they were already 
getting letters back at Rome describing the stir the 
little Jew preacher was making. At last, when they 
pushed him to the wall, and wanted to send him back 
to be killed at Jerusalem, Paul stood on his rights, 
and said, ‘‘ I appeal to Czsar. Let Cesar try me.’ 
Bound hand and foot in chains, they thrust him down 
in the hold of the big ship that was going to Rome. 

‘¢Who is that little fellow ?’’ asks the shipmaster 
of Captain Julius. 

‘¢Oh, that’s a Jew preacher by the name of Paul. 
They tried to mob him."’ 

*« Where are you taking him ?”’ 

‘*To Rome. e appealed his case to Czesar."’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ says the shipmaster, ‘‘ he'll get enough 
of Cesar in a little while."’ 

It was then that God called ‘ Euroclydon,’’ his 
storm-king, out of his cave in the south, and said : 
‘Go beat upon that vessel by day and night until I bid 
thee cease.”’ 

Euroclydon went at it might and main, and the two 
hundred and seventy-six soldiers and sailors grew 
white with fear, and lost their appetites for food. It's 
a pretty bad storm, you may be sure, that kept a 
Roman workman fasting for fourteen days. Down in 
the hold Paul was wondering what it all meant,— 
mob, colonel, governor, chains, and storm. I don't 
blame him. It was a queer way of getting to Rome. 
But the ‘‘ angel of the Lord’’—big, shining Gabriel, 
it must have been—came to the hold, and touched 
the sleeping Paul, and said : ‘‘ Don't worry over this 
storm. The God whom you obey has sent me to tell 
you that you will get to Rome, and that the life of 
every man on this ship is put in your hands. Every 
door in Rome shall open to you ; Rome and her sol- 
diers and sailors shall be your friends.’’ 

Next morning Paul dragged his chains to the top 
deck, and told them of his vision. ‘‘Captain,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I've had a vision from my God. Not a man 
shall be lost, if only you will do as I bid you."’ 
Somehow a strange look and voice of power goes with 
the man who lives close to God, and the centurion 
and the shipmaster believed and took courage. 
‘¢ We've prayed to Neptune, god of the sea, and to 
every god of the sky and the land, but the storm 
grows worse, and our gods seem not tocare. We'll 
do as your God says.’ ‘‘ Strike off his chains,’’ says 
the captain. ‘‘Give him part of my stateroom,’’ 
says the shipmaster. ‘‘ Pipe your men to breakfast,’’ 
says Paul, and down they sat at table when Paul had 
blessed the meat and given thanks to God. The 
little Jew prisoner had come to his own, and was cap- 
tain and head of the big ship. 

Nothing was too good for Paul after that, and when 
at last the ship broke, and the roll-call was made on 
land, every man, soldier and sailor, sang out cheerily, 
‘*Here.’’ And when at last Paul got to Rome, Cap- 
tain Julius and his soldiers did not soon tire of telling 
to wife and child and sweetheart how the little preacher 
had saved them from the angry deep. ‘‘ Don't put 
Paul in a dungeon,”’ says Julius ; ‘‘ Let him have his 
own house, and do all the preaching he wants to. 
We don’t have mobs in Rome.”’ I think Paul began 
to see the meaning of mob and storm and prison, and 
to know better than ever how ‘all things work to- 
gether for good.’’ 


One day, in Florida, I walked ahead of our: big 
cotton wagon, and picked up a shiny-backed beetle 
that was trying to crawl out of the deep rut in the 
sand. He kicked and squirmed and bit at me as I 
laid him by the roadside, and crawled away, saying 
to himself, ‘‘1 wish that man would let me go my 
own way.'’ A moment more, and the big wheel 
ground into the spot where the beetle had been lying, 
and he never knew the meaning of my way of keeping 
him back from death. So God deals with Paul and 
with you and me. _ Let us pray. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Picnic that Wasn’t Spoiled 
By Frances Weld Danielson. 


«A UNT MEG, did your children ever get disap- 
poin.ed oyer a picnic?’’ asked Beth. 

Aunt Meg looked about at three unhappy 
faces—yes, four, for the cat looked anything but happy, 
as Tom was showing his disappointment by teasing 
her. Jessie was curled .up on the couch ina forlorn 
little heap, sobbing. Beth had stood at her post by 
the window since early morning. Itdid seem as though, 
if she kept looking, a few sunbeams must reward her. 

Drip! drip! drip! splashed the drops from the iron 
conductor on the stone beneath. Patter! patter! patter! 
they sounded on the tin roof of the piazza. Sniff! oh 
dear! sniff! came from the curled-up heap on the 
couch. Mee-ow wailed the poor cat. 

**My children had an indoor picnic one day when 
they couldn't go on areal one,’’ said Aunt Meg. ‘‘I 
will show you how, as soon as Jessie stops crying, and 
Tom lets the cat alone, and Beth gives up looking for 
the sun.’’ 

In a second the three children were gathered about 
their aunt, for they were all tired of what they had 
been doing. The cat settled down on the rug for a 
nap, with her tail tucked well beneath her. That tail 
hanging out might tempt Tom ! 

‘* In the first place, we will tell mamma not to unpack 
the lunch, and to put in a few lemons besides,’’ said 
Aunt Meg. 

Tom did this, while Beth looked up a hammock, 
and Jessie got the game of ring-toss. Aunt Meg 
locked the sitting-room doors, and let no one come in. 
When she had gotten things ready they all put on their 
hats, took up the lunch-baskets, hammock, games, 
shawls, cushions, and umbrellas, and started out. Aunt 
Meg led the way up stairs, through mamma's room, 
back into,the hall, down the back stairs to the kitchen, 
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round through the woodshed, up again to the attic, and 
all the while they talked and sang as if they were really 
on the way to a picnic. 

At last, after taking them all over the house, up and 
down and around and back, till Tom’s arms ached in 
real picnic fashion, and Jessie. had forgotten that she 
had had anything to cry for, Aunt Meg stopped at the 
sitting-room door. 

‘We will now let down the bars into the picnic 
grounds,"’ she said, unlocking the door and throwing 
it open. Most of the chairs were gone; all the plants 
of the house had been brought in, and, with the green 
carpet, gave quite a woodsy look tothe room. ‘‘ Here, 
let's swing the hammock,"’ said Aunt Meg, and she 
soon had it firmly fastened to two stout hooks which 
even mamma had forgotten were there. 

The children got into the spirit, threw down their 
wraps, put their lunch-baskets carefully under the 
shade of a palm, and began to play ring-toss, while 
Aunt Meg arranged a cosy corner with cushions and 
shawls, and read tc mamma, who lay in the hammock. 
It was the hammock that made the room seem so very 
different from a common sitting-room and so much 
like a picnic ground. 

Tom fixed the couch into a splendid boat, and with 
brooms for oars they went for a long row, even mamma 


consenting to go, too, which was more than she would ° 


have done in a real boat. After the boat ride was 
over, and Tom had landed all his passengers carefully 
on a footstool dock, Aunt Meg said it was high time 
to commence getting dinner, and that the children 
must hunt about for wood to builda fire. They came 
back from the woodshed with great armfuls, which 
they pretended had been gathered from under the 
trees, and Aunt Meg soon had a little fire, with a row 
of apples toasting before it! Mamma made the lemon- 
ade, and the children helped spread the tablecloth on 
the floor and unpack the food. 

‘It's nice not to have the spiders and bugs,”’ 
Jessie, biting into a sandwich. 

‘« After dinner we’ ll play, sitting down on the grass,’’ 
said Aunt Meg, ‘‘quiet games such as one feels like 
playing after eating.’’ 

Drip! drip! patter! patter! sounded the rain, but 
nobody cared a single bit. 

DANIELSON, CONN. 
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Look Beyond Your Own Sunday-School ! 
An Appeal to the Heart and to the Reason 
By Charles D. Meigs 


HURCH spires point heaven- 
ward from hill and vale 
throughout America. 

Church bells ring out free sal- 
vation every Lord's Day from one 
end of the land to the other. 

The voice of preacher and Sun- 


This article by Mr. Meigs won the 
prize of twenty-five dollars offered 
by The Sunday School Times for 
the best article on the subject of 
International Sunday-school work. 


dodge each other, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of trying to ‘‘ proselyte,"’ 
than they did in any united effort 
to ‘‘ seek and to save the lost.’’ 
This is said, not in any spirit of 
criticism or fault-finding, not with 








day-school teacher is continually 
giving forth invitation to the people to enter and unite 
with the church ; and yet, out of every one hundred 
persons one meets in our ‘‘ Christian land,’’ only 
twenty-five have accepted the invitation and come into 
the church. Of these twenty-five, only four attend the 
Bible school to study or teach God's Word. 

Out of every five thousand professing Christians, 
only one has obeyed the command to “ Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel "’ so fully as to go to 
a foreign country as a missionary, while 4,999 of them 
remain at home, put up an average of fifty cents per 
annum to support the one who went, and are often 
heard to offer this prayer : ‘‘ We thank thee, O Lord, 
that our ‘lines are cast in pleasant places, and that we 
live in a-land of Bibles and churches. Amen.’ 

od 

The writer once stood in a little park in a certain 
city at the time of the Sunday evening service. He 
could see the spires of five different churches, and 
hear the music of the five different organs. 

But while standing so close together geographically, 
these churches stood so far apart spiritually as to be 
separated into four different denominations; and 
though they were on friendly enough terms socially 
and in business, they had nothing in common in 
church and Sunday-school work. But whenever their 
members went out into the ‘‘ highways and hedges "’ 
to compel sinners to come in, they crossed and re- 
crossed each others’ paths so often that the workers 
much oftener got mixed up together, in trying to 


thought or hope of obliterating 
denominational lines, but simply 
to awaken Christian thought, stir Christian hearts, 
and lead all Sunday-school workers to lift the banner 
of the cross higher than they hold the banner of 
their own denomination, and try to look beyond their 
own school, and see the neglected thousands who see 
church spires, hear church bells, but never darken 
church doors, 

Much as all children enjoy and appreciate good 
teaching, yet most of them will put up with a deal of 
poor teaching on Sunday if they only have the assur- 
ance that the teacher loves them all the week. And 
so the lost world could stand much more than it gets 
of sectarian hair-splitting, if it could see and feel that 
all Christians really love the great cause they espouse 
more than they do the little section and fraction of it 
they call ‘‘our denomination,’’ and which all too 
often seems to be the center and circumference of 
their field of operations. 

ae 

But the light is dawning. 

Indeed, it is shining! and by its bright rays we now 
see eighty-five per cent of the Sunday-schools of 
America uniting and united, in the systematic study 
of the same Bible lesson, fifty-two Sundays in the 
year. 

And this uniformity is not confined to America. Its 
‘*good Samaritan’ spirit has crossed all seas, scaled 
all mountains, traversed all valleys, and nestled in the 
heart of all Christendom. It has brought something 
to pass that is worth while, and that the world never 
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saw before. It has demonstrated the possibilities and 
power of denominational co-operation by showing the 
world a Bible class of 25,856,582 members, which 
meets, in sections, every Lord’s Day for the study of 
the same portion of God's Word, selected for them by 
the International Lesson Committee. 

The great organization which has done this stands 
for the world-wide Sunday-school cause. It is ‘* Inter- 
denominational,’’ not anti-denominational. ‘It is 
an organization of the denominations, by the denomi- 
nations, and for the denominations,'’—yes, and for 
every little frontier school that has neither church nor 
denomination to back it up and help it grow ! 

So aggressive and practical has it been that its 
trained ‘‘ field workers'’ have effected auxiliary asso- 
ciations in every state in the Union, every territory 
save two, and in almost every province in Canada ; 
and these in turn have formed lesser auxiliaries in 
counties to such an extent that the statistical report of 
June, 1902, shows that of the 3,031 counties in the 
United States and Canada, 2,016, or two-thirds of all, 
are organized, and that during the past year more 
than 18,000.interdenominational Sunday-school con- 
ventions were held. 

This organization has shown the world how, by 
denominational co-operation, great cities and entire 
counties, not might. be, but have been, canvassed, 
house-to-house, in a single day,—not in the interests 
of any one denomination, but of them all, and, better 
still, of the great masses of the unchurched. 

It has also shown how to double the Sunday-school 
enrolment,—by adding the Home Department; to 
double the primary department,—by adding the 
Cradle Roll ; to double the efficiency of teachers, — 
by convention, institute, and normal class ; to arouse 
new interest,—by observing Rally Day ; and to bring 
thousands of souls to decision for Christ,—by observ- 
ing Decision Day. For, be it known, these new and 
effective methods are traceable to the heart, mind, 
and genius of this organization ; for it is at the con- 
ventions, where ‘‘iron sharpeneth iron,’’ that the 
workers get information and inspiration that enable 
and constrain them to carry these methods to success- 
ful operation in their own individual schools. 


“er 

But ‘every rose has its thorn,'’ and the thorn that 
sorely pricks the heart of International leaders is the 
fact that, while eighty-five per cent of the schools 
unite on the lessons, there are still thousands of pas- 
tors and superintendents who will budge no further. 
They hold themselves and others aloof from the work 
of ‘‘ organization for evangelization."’ 

This remnant of sectarianism—let me say it kindly 
—comes just close enough to the association to reach 
out and secure the ‘‘ uniform lessons,’’ and then turns 
its ‘‘deaf ear’’ to all requests for a statistical report 
and for the appointment of delegates to the conven- 
tions, and two deaf ears to the appeal for a small con- 
tribution ‘‘to help along the cause."’ 

This is not righteous, for, just as there is not an 
infidel throughout the land who does not breathe a 
better atmosphere, live in a better, safer home, and 
whose property is not enhanced in value, by the 
proximity of the churches he underrates and execrates, 
so there is not a Sunday-school in all the land that 
does not receive benefit and blessing from the efforts 
and influence of this organization. 

With many this lack of co-operation is from lack of 
information, and to all such I suggest that you can 
come into close touch with your state association by 
subscribing for its official organ or corresponding with 
association officials. If these are unknown, The 
Sunday School Times will furnish the names. 

It is not what Christians hold, but what they over- 
flow, that makes them strong and helpful. And it is 
what a Sunday-school can do and give for others that 
helps it do most for itself. . He harms himself, hin- 
ders his school, and impedes the progress of his own 
denomination, who, though always at his post of 
duty (in his own school), is never at his post of privi- 
lege in his county and state convention. 

We fully appreciate individual faithfulness, but are 
of the opinion that the ‘‘ You in your small corner, 
and I in mine,'’ doctrine has been sadly overworked 
in some quarters. 

Then, with a higher and nobler purpose, let us all 
come out of our small corner occasionally, and, with 
broader view, bigger heart, and open purse, stand 
loyal and true to the one and only religious organi- 
zation that stands for the whole blessed Sunday- 
school cause. 

‘* There is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth only to want."' ‘‘ Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters."’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Where Paul Was Shipwrecked 


A Visit to the Island of Malta 


By Harry Steele Morrison, 


N A Sunday evening, about two years ago, I 
sat on the deck of a vessel which was rap- 
idly steaming through the blue Mediterra- 
nean toward the island of Malta, I had 
my Bible in my hand, and I was at no 
loss to select a suitable reading for the hour. I 
turned to the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, and read again 
the wonderful story of the shipwreck and miraculous 
saving of Payl and those who were traveling with 
him in the ship toward Italy. Never before had the 
story appealed to me as a description of actual occur- 
rences as on this evening. As I sat there on the 
deck, with the sea all about me, and the light of 
Malta shining ten miles ahead, | realized the perils 
of that shipwreck and storm as it would be impossible 
to realize them under other conditions. 

We anchored in the fine harbor in an hour or two, 
and I had a chance to look about me and observe 
something of the Malta of to-day. A thousand lights 
gleamed among the buildings on shore, and evidently 
here was a large and prosperous city, with public 
buildings and palaces and fine shops. The harbor 
about us was crowded with merchant-ships at anchor, 
and everywhere along shore were visible the great 
British men-of-war, with their cruel guns along their 
decks. We were told that there were thirty-two 
battle-ships in port, to say nothing of torpedo-boats 
and second-class cruisers. Certainly this prosperous 
and strongly fortified port is little like the Melita of 
the Bible, which Luke states was inhabited by bar- 
barians. ‘‘And the barbarous people shewed us no 
little kindness,’’ he says in the second verse of the 
twenty-eighth chapter: ‘‘ for they kindled a fire, and 
received us every one, because of the present rain, 
and because of the cold.'' There was no rain or cold 
to greet us on our arrival, but at daylight the next 
morning we received a very cordial welcome frem the 
English and American officials in the city. We were 
hurriedly advised of the chief places of interest in the 
city of Valletta, which surrounds the harbor. ‘‘ You 
must see the famous Chapel of Skulls,’’ said the 
American consul, ‘‘and the Governor's Palace, and 
the Opera House, and the Cathedral of St. John.’’ 
Most of the passengers went ashore, and visited all 
these places, but my first inquiry was concerning the 
locality of the shipwreck and the service of Paul. ‘I 
have seen finer churches and finer opera houses in 
Rome and Paris,'’ I told the guides who surrounded 
me at the Custom House landing ; ‘‘ but I have never 
seen the house of Publius, or the cave which Paul 
made with his own hands, and where he lived for 
three months during his stay on the island."’ 

It was explained to me that Paul didn’t live in this 
city of Valletta at all, but in the Cita Vecchia, seven 
miles away, and I at once secured a rickety carriage, 
and started for that ‘‘ old city.’’ The drive was most 
interesting ; crumbling pillars and arches stood glaring 
in the midst of fields which are now devoted to the 
raising of oranges or garlic, and it took no great 
imagination to picture the scene as it must have been 
before the time of Christ. 

The place is like a dead city now, or the ghost of 
its former self. There are houses everywhere, but 
only a few of them have clothes hanging on the roof 
to dry, or children playing on the door-step. There 
are barracks for the British soldiers, and, as we ap- 
proached the cathedral, I observed the large building 
devoted to the Catholic Theological Seminary and the 
palatial residence of the bishop. The cathedral 
itself is the most impressive structure in the place, 
and it is evidently cared for by priests who know how 
to make it attractive. It has a more modern appear- 
ance inside than the church in Valletta, though it is 
really a very much older building. I entered its 
doors with reverence, for it stands on hallowed 
ground, occupying, as it does, the site of the house of 
Publius. I had hoped to see the original house, or 
the ruins of it, but the next best thing was to stand in 
this cathedral, which was constructed to commemo- 
rate the miracle which made it famous. How glorious 
it was to sit in cool darkness and think of Paul and 
the days he spent in the house of the «chief man of 
the island.’’ I went over the story again in my mind 
(Acts 28). 

‘«In the same quarters were possessions of the chief 
man of the island, whose name was Publius; who 
received us, and lodged us three days courteuusly. 
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Author of “A Yankee Boy’s Success” 


‘*And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux : to whom Paul 
entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, 
and healed him. 

‘¢So when this was done, others also, which had 
diseases in the island, came, and were healed : 

‘« Who also honoured us with many honours ; and 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as 
were necessary."’ 

As I thought of the miracle, 1 observed the humble 
Maltese as they entered and knelt before the altar to 
say their prayers; and I felt like speaking to them to 
thank them for the kindness their ancestors showed 
the blessed saint. But the Maltese language is pecu- 
liar, and I could only thank them with my eyes. 
They looked as if they would do the same for a ship- 
wrecked apostle to-day, for they seem most kindly to- 
ward strangers. The caretaker of the cathedral came 
to show me through the place, and I admired the old 
marbles and the rare paintings and the gorgeous trap- 
pings of the choir. But I looked in vain for any sign 
of the chief place of interest on the island, and at 
last asked the man where | could find the cave of St. 
Paul, where he had lived during ‘his three months’ 
stay in Malta. The man told me that it was some little 
distance away, and, after driving half a mile, I came to 
another old church named after St. Publius. Here, 
again, | was shown the paintings and the altar fixings, 
and when I insisted on seeing the cave, the guide shook 
his head, and seemed to convey the idea that it was im- 
possible. A shilling, however, performed a valuable 
service, and in a few moments I was descending a flight 
of well-worn steps. An iron gate was unlocked and 
thrown open, and I found myself in a dark, damp 
cave, whose only ornament was a marble image of 
the apostle. The light was so dim that I could at 
first see nothing at all, but when a candle was lit, I 
could discern how the cave had been constrycted by 
hand, and with some small, sharp tool. The tradi- 
tion states that Paul made the cave himself, and that 
he entered it every evening, and went out each morn- 
ing to preach the gospel to the natives. The ceiling 
is barely high enough to permit a tall man to stand 
up without touching, and the walls curve toward the 
floor. It is about twenty feet long, and the same dis- 
tance in width. At our request, the guide chipped 
off a pece of the soft stone for a souvenir, and he 
explained that the miraculous quality of the cave is 
that, no matter how much stone is chipped away, it 
always remains the same size ! 

I left the place with regret, and started on the long 
drive back to Valletta with food for thought for many 
days. I determined to read the two last chapters of 
Acts again upon my return to the vessel, and knew 
that they would henceforth have a new meaning to 
me. On my return, I had pointed out to me the tradi- 
tional site of the shipwreck, and there in the water 
was a twelve-year-old American boy taking a bath. 
*« My, but this is great,’’ he called out to me. ‘And 
just think, this is the same water that St. Paul was 
shipwrecked in."’ I feel sure that this boy will be a 
more earnest Bible student hereafter on account of 
his midday bath in the waters of Malta. 

Louisiana, Mo. 


et 
How Paul Got to Rome 


By Professor H. M. Hemill, D.D. 


AUL had long wanted to go to Rome. Again 
and again he says so in his letters. Who had 
founded the church there, nobody knows ; but 

Paul somehow felt that his work was not done until 
he preached in the biggest city in the world. City 
and man were well matched,—both were the biggest 
of their kind. Paul loved the cities, being city-born 
and bred. Rome was New York and London and 
Paris in one. .Into it poured the world’s wealth ; out 
of it marched the world’s conquerors. ‘‘I found the 
city brick,’’ said one of the CaSars, ‘‘and I left it 
marble.’’ Paul didn’t know how he was going, but 





[Autnor’s Nots.—By request of the Managing Editor, who was 
present, the author has written out this conclusion of a Bible study he 
was giving upon “ Paul’s Ministry ” before the Alabama State Colored 
Sunday-school Convention, recently held at Selma. It lacks here the 
setting of eager black faces, the native melody of the nymns, and the 
devout ejaculations that accompanied it.]} 
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to Rome he must go. He hada plan. .*I'll have 
to save up some money from my hext tent-making 
job, and maybe'the Philippians will help me buy my 
ship-ticket."* : 

While Paul was planning, God was also planning, 
but not according to Paul's notions, Up the Medi- 
terranean Paul sails to Jerusalem. You know how 
they mobbed him in the temple, and would have torn 
him to pieces but for «‘Colonel'’ Lysias of the Ro- 
man guard. You know Paul's stairway sermon to 
the mob, and his cool, clean-cut reminder to Lysias 
that he too was a Roman citizen. You know how 
the colonel hurried him to Czsarea by night, and 
how Paul became the talk of the town and of the 
palace, and how Governor Felix and Festus .and the 
king himself, with the big men of the city, had him 
tell his experience. I've no doubt they were already 
getting letters back at Rome describing the stir the 
little Jew preacher was making. At last, when they 
pushed him to the wall, and wanted to send him back 
to be killed at Jerusalem, Paul stood on his rights, 
and said, ‘‘I appeal to Czsar. Let Cesar try me."’ 
Bound hand and foot in chains, they thrust him down 
in the hold of the big ship that was going to Rome. 

‘¢ Who is that little fellow ?’’ asks the shipmaster 
of Captain Julius. 

«¢Oh, that’s a Jew preacher by the name of Paul 
They tried to mob him."’ 

*« Where are you taking him ?”’ 

‘*To Rome. e appealed his case to Czsar.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ says the shipmaster, ‘‘ he'll get enough 
of Cesar in a little while.’’ 

It was then that God called ‘ Euroclydon,’’ his 
storm-king, out of his cave in the south, and said : 
‘* Go beat upon that vessel by day and night until I bid 
thee cease."’ 

Euroclydon went at it might and main, and the two 
hundred and seventy-six soldiers and sailors grew 
white with fear, and lost their appetites for food. It's 
a pretty bad storm, you may be sure, that kept a 
Roman workman fasting for fourteen days. Down in 
the hold Paul was wondering what it all meant, — 
mob, colonel, governor, chains, and storm. I don’t 
blame him. It was a queer way of getting to Rome. 
But the ‘‘ angel of the Lord’’—big, shining Gabriel, 
it must have been—came to the hold, and touched 
the sleeping Paul, and said: ‘*‘ Don't worry over this 
storm. The God whom you obey has sent me to tell 
you that you will get to Rome, and that the life of 
every man on this ship is put in your hands, Every 
door in Rome shall open to you ; Rome and her sol- 
diers and sailors shall be your friends."’ 

Next morning Paul dragged his chains to the top 
deck, and told them of his vision. ‘‘ Captain,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I've had a vision from my God. Not a man 
shall be lost, if only you will do as I bid you."’ 
Somehow a strange look and voice of power goes with 
the man who lives close to God, and the centurion 
and the shipmaster believed and took courage. 
‘* We've prayed to Neptune, god of the sea, and to 
every god of the sky and the land, but the storm 
grows worse, and our gods seem not tocare. We'll 
do as your God says.’’ ‘‘ Strike off his chains,’’ says 
the captain. ‘'Give him part of my stateroom,’’ 
says the shipmaster. ‘‘ Pipe your men to breakfast,’’ 
says Paul, and down they sat at table when Paul had 
blessed the meat and given thanks to God. The 
little Jew prisoner had come to his own, and was cap- 
tain and head of the big ship. 

Nothing was too good for Paul after that, and when 
at last the ship broke, and the roll-call was made on 
land, every man, soldier and sailor, sang out cheerily, 
‘*Here."’ And when at last Paul got to Rome, Cap- 
tain Julius and his soldiers did not soon tire of telling 
to wife and child and sweetheart how the little preacher 
had saved them from the angry deep. ‘‘ Don’t put 
Paul in a dungeon,”’ says Julius ; ‘‘ Let him have his 
own house, and do all the preaching he wants to. 
We don’t have mobs in Rome.’’ I think Paul began 
to see the meaning of mob and storm and prison, and 
to know better than ever how ‘all things work to- 
gether for good.’’ 


One day, in Florida, I walked ahead of our big 
cotton wagon, and picked up a shiny-backed beetle 
that was trying to crawl out of the deep rut in the 
sand. He kicked and squirmed and bit at me as I 
laid him by the roadside, and crawled away, saying 
to himself, ‘1 wish that man would let me go my 
own way."’ A moment more, and the big wheel 
ground into the spot where the beetle had been lying, 
and he never knew the meaning of my way of keeping 
him back from death. So God deals with Paul and 
with you and me. Let us pray. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Picnic that Wasn’t Spoiled 


By Frances Weld Danielson. 


«« A UNT MEG, did your children ever get disap- 
poin.ed over a picnic?’’ asked Beth. 

Aunt Meg looked about at three unhappy 
faces—yes, four, for the cat looked anything but happy, 
as Tom was showing his disappointment by teasing 
her. “Jessie was curled .up on the couch in-a forlorn 
little heap, sobbing. Beth had stood at her post by 
the window since early morning. Itdid seem as though, 
if she kept looking, a few sunbeams must reward her. 

Drip! drip! drip! splashed the drops from the iron 
conductor on the stone beneath. Patter! patter! patter! 
they sounded on the tin reof of the piazza. Sniff! oh 
dear ! sniff! came from the curled-up heap on the 
couch. Mee-ow wailed the poor cat. 

‘*My children had an indoor picnic one day when 
they couldn't go on areal one,'’ said Aunt Meg. ‘‘I 
will show you how, as soon as Jessie stops crying, and 
Tom lets the cat alone, and Beth gives up looking for 
the sun.’’ 

In a second the three children were gathered about 
their aunt, for they were all tired of what they had 
been doing. The cat settled down on the rug fora 
nap, with her tail tucked well beneath her. That tail 
hanging out might tempt Tom ! 

‘« In the first place, we will tell mamma not to unpack 
the lunch, and to put in a few lemons besides,'’ said 
Aunt Meg. 

Tom did this, while Beth looked up a hammock, 
and Jessie got the game of ring-toss. Aunt Meg 
locked the sitting-room doors, and let no one come in. 
When she had gotten things ready they all put on their 
hats, took up the lunch- baskets, hammock, games, 
shawls, cushions, and umbrellas, and started out. Aunt 
Meg led the way up stairs, through mamma's room, 
back into,the hall, down the back stairs to the kitchen, 
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round through the woodshed, up again to the attic, and 
all the while they talked and sang as if they were really 
on the way to a picnic. 

At last, after taking them all over the house, up and 
down and around and back, till Tom's arms ached in 
real picnic fashion, and Jessie. had forgotten that she 
had had anything to cry for, Aunt Meg stopped at the 
sitting-room door. 

‘*We will now let down the bars into the picnic 
grounds,’’ she said, unlocking the door and throwing 
it open. Most of the chairs were gone; all the plants 
of the house had been brought in, and, with the green 
carpet, gave quite a woodsy look tothe room. ‘‘ Here, 
let's swing the hammock,’’ said Aunt Meg, and she 
soon had it firmly fastened to two stout hooks which 
even mamma had forgotten were there. 

The children got into the spirit, threw down their 
wraps, put their lunch-baskets carefully under the 
shade of a palm, and began to play ring-toss, while 
Aunt Meg arranged a cosy corner with cushions and 
shawls, and read tc mamma, who lay in the hammock. 
It was the hammock that made the room seem so very 
different from a common sitting-room and so much 
like a picnic ground. 

Tom fixed the couch into a splendid boat, and with 
brooms for oars they went for a long row, even mamma 


consenting to go, too, which was more than she would ° 


have done in a real boat. After the boat ride was 
over, and Tom had landed all his passengers carefully 
on a footstool dock, Aunt Meg said it was high time 
to commence getting dinner, and that the children 
must hunt about for wood to build a fire. They came 
back from the woodshed with great armfuls, which 
they pretended had been gathered from under the 
trees, and Aunt Meg soon had a little fire, with a row 
of apples toasting before it! Mamma made the lemon- 
ade, and the children helped spread the tablecloth on 
the floor and unpack the food. 

‘It's nice not to have the spiders and bugs,"’ 
Jessie, biting into a sandwich. 

‘« After dinner we' ll play, sitting down on the grass,"’ 
said Aunt Meg, ‘quiet games such as one feels like 
playing after eating.’’ 

Drip! drip! patter! patter! sounded the rain, but 
nobody cared a single bit. 

DaNtELson, Conn. 
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Look Beyond Your Own Sunday-School ! 
An Appeal to the Heart and to the Reason 
By Charles D. Meigs 


HURCH spires point heaven- 
ward from hill and vale 
throughout America. 

Church bells ring out free sal- 
vation every Lord's Day from one 
end of the land to the other. 

The voice of preacher and Sun- 


This article by Mr. Meigs won the 
prize of twenty-five dollars offered 
by The Sunday School Times for 
the best article on the subject of 
International Sunday-school work. 


dodge each other, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of trying to ‘‘ proselyte,’’ 
than they did in any united effort 
to ‘‘ seek and to save the lost.’ 
This is said, not in any spirit of 
criticism or fault-finding, not with 








day-school teacher is continually 
giving forth invitation to the people to enter and unite 
with the church ; and yet, out of every one hundred 
persons one meets in our ‘‘ Christian land,’* only 
twenty-five have accepted the invitation and come into 
the church. Of these twenty-five, only four attend the 
Bible school to study or teach God's Word. 

Out of every five thousand professing Christians, 
only one has obeyed the command to “Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel "’ so fully as to go to 
a foreign country as a missionary, while 4,999 of them 
semain at home, put up an average of fifty cents per 
annum to support the one who went, and are often 
heard to offer this prayer : ‘‘ We thank thee, O Lord, 
that Our ‘lines are cast in pleasant places, and that we 
live-in a-land of Bibles and churches. Amen.’ 

‘ a 

The writer once stood in a little park in a certain 
city at the time of the Sunday evening service. He 
could see the spires of five different churches, and 
hear the music of the five different organs. 

But while standing so close together geographically, 
these churches stood so far apart spiritually as to be 
separated into four different denominations; and 
though they were on friendly enough terms socially 
and in business, they had nothing in common in 
church and Sunday-school work. But whenever their 
members went out into the ‘‘ highways and hedges ’’ 
to compel sinners to come in, they crossed and re- 
crossed each others’ paths so often that the workers 
much oftener got mixed up together, in trying to 


thought or hope of obliterating 
denominational lines, but simply 
to awaken Christian thought, stir Christian hearts, 
and lead all Sunday-school workers to lift the banner 
of the cross higher than they hold the banner of 
their own denomination, and try to look beyond their 
own school, and see the neglected thousands who see 
church spires, hear church bells, but never darken 
church doors. 

Much as all children enjoy and appreciate good 
teaching, yet most of them will put up with a deal of 
poor teaching on Sunday if they only have the assur- 
ance that the teacher loves them all the week. And 
so the lost world could stand much more than it gets 
of sectarian hair-splitting, if it could see and feel that 
all Christians really love the great cause they espouse 
more than they do the little section and fraction of it 
they call ‘‘our denomination,’ and which all too 
often seems to be the center and circumference of 
their field of operations. 

- 

But the light is dawning. 

Indeed, it is shining ! and by its bright rays we now 
see eighty-five per cent of the Sunday-schools of 
America uniting and united, in the systematic study 
of the same Bible lesson, fifty-two Sundays in the 
year. 

And this uniformity is not confined to America. Its 
**good Samaritan "* spirit has crossed all seas, scaled 
all mountains, traversed all valleys, and nestled in the 
heart of all Christendom. It has brought something 
to pass that is worth while, and that the world never 
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saw before. It has demonstrated the possibilities and 
power of denominational co-operation by showing the 
world a Bible class of 25,856,582 members, which 
meets, in sections, every Lord’s Day for the study of 
the same portion of God’s Word, selected for them by 
the International Lesson Committee. 

The great organization which has done this stands 
for the world-wide Sunday-school cause. It is ‘‘ Inter- 
denominational,'’ not anti-denominational. ‘It is 
an organization of the denominations, by the denomi- 
nations, and for the denominations,’’—yes, and for 
every little frontier school that has neither church nor 
denomination to back it up and help it grow ! 

So aggressive and practical has it been that its 
trained ‘‘ field workers*’ have effected auxiliary asso- 
ciations in every state in the Union, every territory 
save two, and in almost every province in Canada ; 
and these in turn have formed lesser auxiliaries in 
counties to such an extent that the statistical report of 
June, 1902, shows that of the 3,031 counties in the 
United States and Canada, 2,016, or two-thirds of all, 
are organized, and that during the past year more 
than 18,000.interdenominational Sunday-school con- 
ventions were held. 

This organization has shown the world how, by 
denominational co-operation, great cities and entire 
counties, not might: be, but have been, canvassed, 
house-to-house, in a single day,—not in the interests 
of any one denomination, but of them all, and, better 
still, of the great masses of the unchurched. 

It has also shown how to double the Sunday-school 
enrolment,—by adding the Home Department; to 
double the primary department,—by adding the 
Cradle Roll ; to double the efficiency of teachers, — 
by convention, institute, and normal class ; to arouse 
new interest,—by observing Rally Day ; and to bring 
thousands of souls to decision for Christ,—by observ- 
ing Decision Day. For, be it known, these new and 
effective methods are traceable to the heart, mind, 
and genius of this organization ; for it is at the con- 
ventions, where ‘‘iron sharpeneth iron,’’ that the 
workers get information and inspiration that enable 
and constrain them to carry these methods to success- 
ful operation in their own individual schools. 


a 

But ‘‘every rose has its thorn,'’ and the thorn that 
sorely pricks the heart of International leaders is the 
fact that, while eighty-five per cent of the schools 
unite on the lessons, there are still thousands of pas- 
tors and superintendents who will budge no further. 
They hold themselves and others aloof from the work 
of ‘‘ organization for evangelization.”’ 

This remnant of sectarianism—let me say it kindly 
—comes just close enough to the association to reach 
out and secure the ‘‘ uniform lessons,’’ and then turns 
its ‘‘deaf ear'’ to all requests for a statistical report 
and for the appointment of delegates to the conven- 
tions, and two deaf ears to the appeal for a small con- 
tribution ‘‘to help along the cause."’ 

This is not righteous, for, just as there is not an 
infidel throughout the land who does not breathe a 
better atmosphere, live in a better, safer home, and 
whose property is not enhanced in value, by the 
proximity of the churches he underrates and execrates, 
so there is not a Sunday-school in all the land that 
does not receive benefit and blessing from the efforts 
and influence of this organization. 

With many this lack of co-operation is from lack of 
information, and to all such I suggest that you can 
come into close touch with your state association by 
subscribing for its official organ or corresponding with 
association officials. If these are unknown, The 
Sunday School Timés will furnish the names. 

It is not what Christians hold, but what they over- 
flow, that makes them strong and helpful. And it is 
what a Sunday-school can do and give for others that 
helps it do most for itself. He harms himself, hin- 
ders his school, and impedes the progress of his own 
denomination, who, though always at his post of 
duty (in his own school), is never at his post of privi- 
lege in his county and state convention. 

We fully appreciate individual faithfulness, but are 
of the opinion that the ‘* You in your small corner, 
and I in mine,"’ doctrine has been sadly overworked 
in some quarters. 

Then, with a higher and nobler purpose, let us all 
come out of our small corner occasionally, and, with 
broader view, bigger heart, and open purse, stand 
loyal and true to the one and only religious organi- 
zation that stands for the whole blessed Sunday- 
school cause. 

‘* There is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth only to want."’ ‘‘ Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters."’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Lesson 10. June 7. Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck 


Acts 27 : 33-44. (Study vs. 1-44.) Memory verses: 41-44. 











COMMON VERSION 


33 And while the day was coming on, Paul 
besought hem all to take meat, saying, This 
day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried 
and continued fasting, having taken nothing. 

34 Wherefore | pray you to take some meat ; 
for this is for your health : for there shall not 
a hair fall from the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of 
them all ; and when he had broken i#, he be- 
gan to eat. 

36 Then were they all of good cheer, and 
they also took some meat. 

37 And we were in all in the ship two hun- 
dred threescore and sixteen souls. 

8 And when they had eaten enough, they 
lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into 
the sea. f 

39 And when it was day, they knew not the 
land : but they discovered a certain creek with 
a shore, into the which they were minded, if 
it were possible, to thrust in the ship. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


33 And while the day was coming on, Paul 
besought them all to take some food, saying, 
This day is the fourteenth day that ye wait 
and continue fasting, having taken nothing. 
34 Wherefore I beseech you to take some 
food: for this is for your safety: for there 
shall not a hair perish from the head of any 
of you. 35 And when he had said this, and 
had taken bread, he gave thanks to God in 
the presence of all ; and he brake it, and be- 
gan toeat. 36 Then were they all of good 
cheer, and themselves also took food. 37 And 
we were in all in the ship two hundred three- 
score and sixteen souls. 38 And when they 
had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, 
throwing out the wheat into the sea. 39 And 
when it was day, they knew not the land: but 
they perceived a certain bay with a beach, 
and they took counsel whether they could 


Golden Text: Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses.—Psa. 107 : 28. 


COMMON VERSION 


they committed ¢Aemselves unto the sea, and 
loosed the rudder bands, and hoisted up the 
mainsail to the wind, and made, toward shore. 

41 And falling into a place where two seas 
met, they ran the ship aground ; and the fore- 
part stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, 
but the hinder part was broken with the vio- 
lence of the waves. 

42 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, 
and escape. 

43 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from ¢heir purpose; and com- 
manded that they which could swim should 
= themselves first into the sea, and get to 

and : 

44 And the rest, some on boards, and some 
on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came 
to pass, that they escaped all safe to land. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


the anchors, they left them in the sea, at the 
same time loosing the bands of the rudders ; 
and hoisting up the foresail to the wind, they 
made for the beach. 41 But lighting upon a 
place where two seas met, they ran the vessel 
aground; and the foreship struck and re- 
mained unmoyeable, but the stern began to 
break up by the violence of the waves. 42 
And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the pris- 
oners, lest any of ¢hem should swim out, and 
escape. 43 But the centurion, desiring to 
save Paul, stayed thém from their purpose ; 
and commanded that they who could swim 
should cast themselves overboard, and get 
first to the land; 44 and the rest, some on 
planks, and some on ofher things from the 
ship. And so it came to pass, that they all 
escaped safe to the land. 


1 Some ancient authorities read bring the ship safe to shore. 








































































40 And when they had taken up the anchors, 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Paul, with other pris- 
oners, and attended by Luke and Aristarchus, 
set sail for Italy under charge of a centurion 

named Julius. The first part of the voyage was in a 
ship of Adramyttium, bound for Asia Minor. At 
Myra, an important seaport in Lycia, the party took 
a large Alexandrian grain-ship sailing for Italy. 
But contrary winds compelled them to go south to 





the east of Crete, and then along the southern coast 
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At Fair Havens, Paul advised that 
they should winter, but was overruled. In the at- 
tempt to reach a better harbor, the ship was struck 
by a storm from the coast. Under the lee of Cauda, 
they undergirded the ship, apparently setting storm- 
sails, heading north, but drifting westward. After 
much danger, Paul encouraged them, predicting 
ultimate safety, but that they would be cast upon 
some island. Signs of approach to land were noticed 
on the fourteenth night. Anchors were cast out of 
the stern. The sailors attempted to escape in the 
boat, but were prevented by the advice of Paul. The 
account is that of an eye-witness, and the details 
have been verified. Unfortunately, the Authorized 
Version, throughout this chapter, is often inaccurate, 
and as frequently unintelligible. 

Piace.—St. Paul’s Bay, near the northwestern 
extremity of the island of Malta. 

Time.—The latter part of November, A.D. 60. 
(Ramsay, A.D. 59; Harnack, A.D. 56.) 


of that island. 


Verse 33.—7o take some food: ‘* Meat” is mis- 
leading. ‘‘Some” is required by the correct read- 
ing, the verb meaning ‘‘ to partake of.”— Wait and 
continue fasting : More literal than ‘‘ have tarried 
and continued.” 

Verse 34.—Safely : The term is that usually ren- 
dered ‘‘ salvation,” hence ‘‘ health” is inapt.—Per- 
ish: So the best authorities. 

Verse 35.—And when he had said this, and had 
taken bread: These two clauses are to be joined to- 
gether.—He gave thanks to God in the presence of 
ail: This is the emphatic clause. ‘‘ Them” is un- 


necessary.—And he brake it, and began to eat: 

The actions are those of a Christian, or even of a 

pte under the circumstances, though they recall the 
ord’s Supper. 





1 drive the ship upon it. 40 And casting off 
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Verse 36.—Then were they all of good cheer: 
Literally, ‘‘ became cheerful.” A striking proof of 
Paul’s influence. — Themselves also took food: 
‘*Some” is not required here; the verb is not the 
same as in verse 33. 

Verse 37.—7wo hundred threescore and sixteen 
souls; The Alexandrian grain-ships were the largest 
of that period, and the number of people is not an 
improbable one. 

Verse 38.— They lightened the ship, throwing out 
the wheat into the sea: This wheat was the usual 
cargo, and the ship was “ lightened” by throwing it 
overboard. In verse 18 a different phrase occurs: 
‘*they began to throw the freight overboard,” refer- 
ring probably only to the heavier and less valuable 
portions of the cargo. 

Verse 39.— They knew not the land: The locality 
was out of the ordinary course of mp vessels, — 
They perceived : Not ‘** discovered.”—A certain bay 
with a beach: ‘*‘ Bay” is literally ‘‘ bosom,” and 
“gulf” is probably derived from the Greek term. 
‘‘Creek” is now misleading. ‘‘ Beach” is the upi- 
form rendering of the word in the Revised Version. 
The place has been identified.— 7hey took counsel: 
Not ‘‘ were minded.” The tense in the better at- 
tested reading suggests a continued consultation, in 
which the centurion and the master (pilot) and the 
owner of the ship (v. 11) took part; possibly others 
also.— Whether they could drive the ship aon wt: 
Literal and exact. The rendering of the Authorized 
Version is awkward, and neither literal nor accurate. 
The marginal reading (‘‘ bring the ship safe to 
shore”) is accepted by Westcott and Hort, on the 
evidence of the Vatican manuscript and a few other 
authorities. In Greek the difference is very slight. 

Verse 40.— Casting off the anchors, they left them 





in the sea: ** Committed themselves” is incorrect.— 
At the same time loosing the bands of the rudders: 
ow 
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The first phrase is ignored in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The ship was steered by two large paddles, 
one on each side of the stern. As these had been 
tied up when the anchors were cast out, the bands 
were now loosed so as to steer the vessel.— 7he fore- 
sai?#:; ** Artemon,” a smaller sail forward. The 
heavy yard of the mainsail had been lowered (v. 17), 
and for the present purpose the ‘ foresail” was 
better. 

Verse 41.— But lighting upon a place where two 
seas met: Where two currents formed a shoal, near 
an island now called Salmonetta.—Ran the vessel 
aground: Unexpectedly, not aware of the shoal. 
‘‘ Vessel” represents a Greek word occurring only 
here in the New Testament.—Foreship struck and 
remained unmoveable : The shoal was of stiff mud. 
—Began to break; So the tense implies. ‘‘ Of the 
waves ” is not well attested, but must be supplied in 
English. 

Verse.42.—T7he soldiers’ counsel: They were re- 
sponsible-for escaped prisoners, but not for dead 
ones. 

Verse 43.— Desiring: More than “ willing.”— 
Stayed: Hindered.—Should cast themselves over- 
board; The prisoners were, or probably had already 
been, unchained from the soldiers.—And get first to 
the land: ‘ First” may be joined with this clause, or 
with the preceding one. The above rendering gives 
it emphasis: 

Verse 44.—On other things from the ship: The 
Greek is thus indefinite. — Av escaped: The prefer- 
able order. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


it is a strange philosophy that can see a provi- 
dence only in a pleasure. 


‘att 


‘Total Wreck; All Hands Saved’’ 


By Alexander 


OTH Luke's accounts of Paul’s voyages show 
his familiarity with seafaring matters and tech- 
nicalities. he story of the winter voyage and 

shipwreck is so accurate and detailed that one Smith, 
a practical yachtman, has worked it out with almost 
the precision of a log-book. When the fierce north 
wind (Euroclydon), sweeping down from the Cretan 
mountains, caught the unwieldy grain transport, the 
great danger was of being driven by it straight on to 
the Syrtis, the dreaded quicksands away far to the 
south, off the African coast. The only possible way 
of avoiding that fate was to keep the vessel’s head to 
the wind, and so let her drift westward. Under a 
little sail she would do that, and Smith has worked 
out a calculation strikingly showing that it would 
take about fourteen days to arrive off Malta, thus 
coinciding with Paul's fourteenth day (v. 33). He 
also shows that a vessel coming in the direction 
which this one would take, and making for St. Paul's 
Bay, the traditional scene of the wreck, would pass 
a point where the Admiralty charts give exactly 
twenty, and then fifteen, fathoms soundings. In 
this section at least we are reading a minutely ac- 


McLaren, D.D. 


curate and perfectly historical plain narrative, and it 
would be a psychological miracle if this exact-chroni- 
cler should, on other pages of his work, break out 
into stories deeply colored by prepossessions and 
the wish to establish this or that theory. 

But the lengthened details have another interest, 
as indicating the deep impression made on Luke by 
the hard experience. e can fancy a man who 
had come through such a voyage talking about it for 
the rest of his life, and Luke’s reason for giving so 
much space to it was probably not only the signal 
proof it gave of God's protectiof of Paul, but also 
the deep dint the weary weeks of peril had made in 
his own mind and memory. Our lesson deals only 
with the climax, the last day of the voyage. It first 
brings before us a striking scene: that hasty meal 
as the gray morning began to break over the wild 
waters, and the shivering passengers and crew clung 
to anything fast, and watched whether the four an- 
chors-would hold. The fortnight of drifting in the 
storm, no doubt, prevented cooking, and the only 
food would be such scraps as could be most easily 
got at; but now, at the last, there was no motive any 
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more for refraining from ‘! breaking bulk,” and mak- 
ing free with some of the cargo of wheat, since it 
would all have to go at last. Uncooked, or hastily 
half-prepared, it would be a poor enough meal, but 
would put some heart into them, and was the best 
preparation for the struggle that fronted them when 
they had beached the ship. 

Paul's attitude is the  camtgpee thing in it. He 
had already come to the front, prisoner as he was. 
The two authorities on board, the captain of the ship 
and the commanding officer of the troops, had found 
out that this was a man of resource, we could keep 
his head and knew what todo. Such circumstances 
try men, and make short work of distinctions of rank. 
Aleads he had breathed hope into the crew—he had 
told of his vision and the assurance of safety, he had 
detected and thwarted the sailors’ mean trick for 
escape, and now he again takes the lead. Is that 
unhistorical? Some commentators would cut out 
both verses 21-26 and 33-37, but surely Paul’s action 
in them is a great deal liker Paul than his playing 
an entirely insignificant part would be. He is like 
himself throughout this scene. 
he display ? is characteristic calmness in moments 
of crisis; his practical common sense, which worked 
so marvelously along with the exalted enthusiasm 
that is supposed to be its enemy; his born instinct 
of leadership; his unshaken confidence in God's 
voice to him; and in the fulfilment of what he knew 
to be not a dream of his own imagination, but the 
veritable assurance of his God, and his bold avowal 
of his faith. The sight of such a man, cool, cheery, 
commanding, would be a tonic to all, and a touch of 
reverence would bow some rude natures as he stood 
there and lifted up his voice amidst the howling 
storm in thanksgiving to God. Christian men ought 
to be thus like pillars of fire in darkness and tem- 

est, to animate, calm, and gui@e their fellows. 

hey will be, in the measure of their communion 
with Him ‘‘in” whom Paul could ‘‘do all things.” 

The account of beaching the ship is full of accurate 
seamanship, and the topography corresponds with 
that of the traditional — of shipwreck. It need 
not detain us further than to note the vividness of 
the account, which carries us with them, step by step, 
in the hazardous operations, and the confirmation of 
its accuracy greet by Smith, Ramsay, and others, 
who tell us that in the bay is ‘‘a bottom of mud, 
graduating into tenacious clay, into which the fore 
part would fix itself and be held fast, while the stern 
was exposed to the force of the waves.” She was, of 
course, running on shore with her bow foremost, 


What qualities does 
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and as long as the forecastle held together the crew 
could huddle together there, soaked, but safe. The 
only other point to note here is the soldiers’ counsel 
to kill the prisoners. Discipline was so far relaxed 
in the common danger that the legionaries took on 
themselves to give advice, but it was so far kept up 
that they did not venture to act on their counsel in 
defiance of their commanding officer. Their counsel 
gives a hint of the stern penalty for letting prisoners 
escape, just as the Philippian jailor’s attempt at sui- 
cide suggests the same thing. Rome was a merci- 
less mistress, and her soldiers took small account of 
human lives. It was better to kill the men of their 
charge than to be killed themselves for letting them 
escape. 

The last point is the safe landing of évery soul. 
The centurion had come under Paul’s personal mag- 
netism, had not resented his assumption of author- 
ity, had known a man when he saw him, and so 
saved the man who was saving them all. Strange 
interaction between Paul and him! It was for the 
apostle’s sake that all wore charmed lives; but a 
Roman sword would have ended Paul before the 
ship struck if the centurion had not been firm and 
prompt. 

We may not be able to impress others by virtue of 
energetic personality, as Paul was, but we all could 
impress by virtue of manifest closeness of union with 
God, as Paul did. One follows that good centurion 
as he ponerse out of a. and hopes that he gained 
something more from Paul than the remembrince of 
a strong, wise, good man, even the knowledge of the 
Christ who was the source of all Paul’s strength and 
wisdom and goodness. 

One wonders if Paul was among those who could 
swim, and who, getting first to land, could help the 
others as they came floating in on anything that 
would float. Probably he could, for he had been 
‘‘a night and a day in the deep.” But it is note- 
worthy that throughout all the latter part of the nar- 
trative Luke says ‘‘they,” not ‘‘we.” ‘' Zhey all 
came safe to land.” There was no need to tell that 
Paul and his companions did, for the vision had made 
that issue certain. But the point is that ‘‘they” 
were saved, because God had given him the lives of 
all them that sailed with him, and the promise was 
fulfilled. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Only the man who can be patient in difficulty will 
be humble in triumph. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Great Souls Have Great Sympathy 


HEY cry unto the Lord in their trouble (Golden 
Text). Oneof the prettiest stories told of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is that, on visiting a military hos- 

pital, he stood at the bedside of a Vermont boy of 
about sixteen years of age, who was mortally 
wounded. Taking the dying boy’s thin, white hand 
in his own, the President said, in a tender tone, 
‘* Well, wd poor boy, what can I do for you?” The 
oung fellow looked up into the President's kindly 
ace, and asked, ‘‘ Won’t you write to my mother 
for me?” ‘* That I will,” answered Mr. Lincoln; 
and calling for a pea. ink, and paper, he seated him- 
self by the side of the bed, and wrote from the boy’s 
dictation. It was a long letter, but the President 
betrayed no sign of weariness. When it was fin- 
ished, he rose, saying: ‘‘ 1 will post this as soon as I 
get back to my office. Now, is there anything else 

can do for you?” The boy looked up appealingly 
to the President. ‘‘ Won't you stay with me?” he 
asked. ‘‘I do want to hold on to your hand.” Mr. 
Lincoln at once perceived the lad's meaning. The 
appeal was too strong for him to resist, so he sat 
down by his side, and took hold of his hand. For 
two hours the President sat there patiently as though 
he had been the boy’s father. When the end came, 
he bent over and folded the thin hands over his 
breast. As he did so, he burst into tears, and when, 
soon afterward, he left the hospital, they were still 
streaming down his cheeks. With what confidence 
we may go to God in our distresses, for he not only 
has greater sympathy than Mr. Lincoln had, but 
infinite wisdom and power! 


** Live on the Top Floor” 


He gave thanks to God in the presence of all 
(v. 35). This phrase, ‘‘ Live on the top floor,” be- 
longs to Henry Drummond, and is a modern putting 
of the exhortation of Paul to the Colossians, to ‘‘ Set 
eee! mind on the things that are above.” Throughout 

is Christian life Paul lived on the top floor, and he 
permeated the atmosphere of the ship, with -ali its 
crew of ignorant, wicked men, with something of his 
own faith in God. It was a humble lunch they had 
to take, and they were in great peril, but Paul said 


grace over it, and it was like a silver lining to the 
cloud. It was a recognition of the God behind the 
storm, and seemed to take them all into his keeping. 
Every home should thus recognize God at every 
meal of the day. It brings a little bit of heaven into 
the occasions when the family come nearer being 
together than at any other time. 


A Little Bit to Cheer 


Then were they all of good cheer (v. 36). A Lon- 
don magazine tells how, on November 20, 1902, the 
postman’s knock was heard ia an orphan home, and 
the superintendent found a registered letter handed 
in. ‘*Why!” he exclaimed, ‘it’s the same letter 
that came unstamped Jast week, and which we re- 
fused to receive.” ‘' Yes, and it has been opened,” 
said the postman, ‘‘read, and sent on again, and 
now, on payment of the fee, itis yours.” ‘‘ What if 
we refuse it?” ‘* Then I must take it back; but,” 
he added, ‘there is something valuable inside.” 
The money demanded was immediately paid, and, 
rather doubtfully, the superintendent opened the 
envelope, only to find two lines on an old circular, in 
a large, irregular hand, stating: ‘‘A little bit to 
cheer for the East London Orphan Home. Please 
say received on Sunday.” There was a roll of postal 
orders amounting to seventy-five dollars’ worth in 
our money. Immediately the superintendent began to 
chide himself for his folly for having refused the un- 
paid letter when first presented, and but for the 
kindly hint of the postman that it contained some- 
thing valuable he would have refused it again. 
These sailors might have turned away from Paul's 
good cheer, but how they would have robbed them- 
selves by so doing! How often Jesus comes to us 
with a bit of good cheer, and we foolishly turn away 
from it, and go on gloomy and depressed. 


Worthy of Friends 

The centurion’ desiring to save Paul (vy. 43). In 
speaking of friendship recently, a thoughtful woman, 
whose life has never lacked love, said: ‘‘I learned 
lorg ago to pray, ‘Make me worthy of friendship, 
and give me friends.’” The first part of that prayer 
should be made by every one of us. If we live 
worthy of friends, we shall have them. Paul came 
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on board the ship without any friends among those 
in power, but his life was so worthy of friendship 
that he won the sincere regard of the man whose 
friendship was of the most importance to him. 

New York Ciry. 
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The darkest night may bring the brightest vision. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie _— 


nie HIS Day Is THE FouRTEENTH DAY THAT YE 

Wait AnD Continue Fastino."’—While it ma 

be true that seasickness and dread of deat 
may have destroyed the desire for food on the part 
of Paul’s companions, nevertheless, it is the case 
that ever since the days of Jonah and Esther, and 
even before, Orientals have regarded fasting as a 
powerful aid to prayer ; and to-day it is a matter of 
observation in the East that individuals vow private 
fasts, and regard them as means of blessing and of 
deliverance from trouble. 

A neighbor woman, lately deceased, fasted every 
Monday because God had heard her prayers and 
had healed her son from a disease. Orientals would 
sooner believe that the people on that ship fasted, 
not so much from lack of desire for food as from a 
desire to induce God to have mercy on them (Jonah 
3:5; Esth. 4: 16). 

‘THERE SHALL Not A Hair PERISH FROM THE 
HEAD OF ANY OF You.”—A hair, in relation to the 
body, is insignificant, and may perish and never be 
missed, but even this shall not fall without the per- 
mission of our Heavenly Father. ‘To me a single 
hair of hers is worth all the women in the world,” — 
so said an Eastern lover. ‘' There shall not a hair 
perish” is an Oriental way of emphatically promising 
safety (2 Sam. 14: 11; 1 Kings 1 : 52). 

‘‘He BRAKE IT, AND BEGAN TO Eart.""—I have 
been in Eastern homes in which no knife could be 
found; but even those who do have knives do not cut 
bread, and some Orientals think it a desecration to 
cut bread with knives. Besides, their loaves are thin 
and flat, and, while it would be difficult to cut them, 
they are easily broken, and, when fresh and soft, 
they are torn. 

‘*THey LIGHTENED THE SHIP, THROWING OUT THE 
WHEAT INTO THE SeaA.""—The wheat had become 
soaked and heavy with salt water, and had become 
useless. I have seen a whole cargo of Barcelona 
nuts spoiled by sea water. 

‘‘AND THE SOLvieRS’ COUNSEL WAS TO KILL THE 
PRISONERS, LEST ANY OF THEM SHOULD Swim Out, 
AND Escare."—About two years ago, some Syrians 
were attempting to board a ship (then lying in one 
of the Syrian roadsteads), with a view to get to 
America. The Turkish soldiers pursued them, and 
shouted at them to return and comply with the pass- 
port regulations, but, when they would not, they 
were shot at, and two of them were killed. The 
Roman soldiers were answerable for prisoners with 
their own lives, and they would no doubt think that 
by killing the prisoners they would be saving them- 
selves. 

SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The many often owe their welfare to God's mercy 
fo one. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND when he had said this, and had taken bread, 
he a thanks to God in the presence of all; 
and he brake it, and began to eat (v. 35). I 

should like to have seen Cesar cross the Rubicon, 

Leonidas defend Thermopylae, Warren fight at 

Bunker Hill ; but I believe a finer sight was seen on 

the deck of that vessel when the old apostle came 

to the front through the inherent power of his per- 
sonality, took bread, broke it, looked calmly up 
to God, breathed forth his thanks, and ate it, while 
the vessel rolled and the salt seas washed over her 
deck! Whence comes that imperturbable courage ? 
Dwight L. Moody showed it when the vessel he was 
sailing in had broken her shaft and was drifting 
helplessly. He moved among the frightened pas- 
sengers like a living benediction, reciting psalms and 
speaking words of hepe. Some people seem never 
to have known fear. Others acquire heroism by 
exposure to dangers. Some derive it from their 
faith in God. This seems to have been the source of 

Paul's. He felt the presence of God more than the 

power of the tempest. It is worth while striving for 

such self-control in danger. Little Bill is getting 

some. Last winter he was nearly capsized by 4 

naphtha-launch. He clung to the gunwales of his 

little skiff when the panting launch rushed past us, 
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and. when she was gone, and he had gotten his 
breath, he asked in a quavering little voice: ‘‘ Papa, 
do yourknow how I kept from dying of fright? I 
just kept saying to myself, ‘ Take life like a dream; 
little Bill. Take life like adream!’"” He'll be as 
brave as Paul some day—-maybe. 

Then were they all of good cheer (v. 36). Such 
courage is contagious. One brave man can breathe 
hope into the hearts of 1 multitude.” He can stop a 
retreat, he can prevent ., panic, he can arrest a stam- 
pede. When the crowds surged through the streets 
of New York City, paralyzed by news of the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln, James A. Garfield stepped out on 
the balcony of the Custom House, and uttered these 
simple words: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens; clouds and dark- 
hess are around Him; his pavillion is dark waters 
and thick clouds ; justice and judgment are the estab- 
lishment of his throne ; mercy and truth shall go be- 
fore his face. Fellow-citizens, God reigns, and the 
government at Washington lives!’’ In a moment 
the, storm of human passion had subsided, and men 
retired to their homes tranquilized and upliftec. In 
a panic in a German theater, a man who had kept 
his wits struck a match on the wall, and twenty-one 

ople declared that its short-lived, flickering light 
ad enabled them to save their lives. 

But lighting upon a place where two seas met, 
they ran the vessel aground (vy. 41). This is what 
the doctors call ‘‘ heroic treatment.” But nobody 
can deny that, in many of life’s most significant ven- 
tures, the only way to save the crew is to scuttle the 
ship or run it on to the shore. Many a man is being 
dragged down to financial ruin by a bad business 
location which he hasn't the courage to desert. Per- 
haps the waters of a river run into hiscellar; perhaps 
the business center of the city has moved. He hangs 
on and on, in hope of changes that never come, and 
finally goes down under the ruin. He had better have 
run his vessel aground, and —— life over agains 
Perhaps he has engaged in a business whose im- 
morality he did not perceive at first,—as so many get 
into saloon-keeping or distilling when they are young 
and ignorant. At last his conscience has been en- 
lightened. He clearly perceives that his business 
will wreck him morally. But the question of bread 
and butter for his family paralyzes him when he tries 
to forsake it. He holds on and holds on, day after 
day, year after year, until he has grown hardened or 
discouraged, and the good dies out of his soul. How 
much better it would have been to have run the vessel 
aground in the place where those two seas of good 
and evil met! It’s a last resort, a desperate remedy, 
but it’s often the only one. Socut your cable-anchors, 
unship your helm, run your vessel on the rocks; then 
go and cut down trees, and build a better one. 

But the centurion, desiring to save Paul (vy. 43). 
After all, there’s nothing of any ultimate value about 
a sinking ship but the crew and passengers. Let 
business, society, institutions, go, but save the 
people. Sometimes institutions, like ships, trans- 
port, and sometimes drown. There's nothing so 
worthless as a sinking ship, except an effete govern- 
ment or church. If they can’t save, they are certain 
to destroy. Perhaps thatcenturion had never done 
anything worth while before, but when he saved 
Paul he put the universe under obligation. You 
teachers may do as much by saving one of those 
wayward boys. For all you know, by saving him 
you may preserve civilization. He may be another 

aul, 

And so it came to a. that they all escaped safe 
to the land (v. 44). ow nafrow a margin there is 
between total loss and total salvation! A few mo- 
ments before, it seemed as if every life on the vessel 
would be quenched in the all-devouring ocean. And 
now not one of them is lost. And it was owing to 
the courage and determination of a single man. 
Don't you ever give up. Nothing is irretrievably lost 
but the soul itself. You can always save something 
from the wreck, and in many more cases than our 
pusillanimous hearts admit we can actually save all 
that’s worth saving. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


A pious mission has never necessitated the omis- 


ston of the practical. 
— 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST tell the story of Paul's voyage, up to where 
FE the lesson takes it up. Then turn to the board, 
and put on it the words, Paul a Blessing to All 

on Board. Now ask, On what sea was Paul sailing 
at this time ? To what city were they taking him? 
How many were there in that ship? For how long 
had they eaten scarcely anything? With what prom- 
ise did Paul cheer them ? (see v. 34.) What good ex- 
ample did he setthem? Note that even at that time 
he did not forget to ‘‘ give thanks.” What was then 
done to lighten the ship? What did the sailon then 
do with the ship? When it struck, what did the sol- 
diers want to do with the prisoners? Why did they 
want to kill them? Why did the centurion save the 
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lives of his prisoners? What command did the cen- 
turion then give to all on board? Were they all 
saved ? 

Now have the school read what you have put on 
the board. How grandly this was true! See what 
God said to Paul about the passengers on that shi 
(read verse 24). For the sake of his servant Paul, 
God had mercy on all that ship’s company. Just so 
God remembered Abraham when he brought Lot out 





PAUL 
A BLESSING 
TO ALL ON BOARD 











of Sodom. Then note the blessing that Paul was to 
them all in the cheerful courage that he kept up. 
Once more note that it was on account of his liking 
for Paul that the centurion kept the soldiers from kill- 
ing all the prisoners. Yes, Paul was a great blessing 
to all his companions, and in reality they owed their 
lives to them. 

But in this respect we all should be like Paul. 
Now change the words on the board, and make them 
read, ‘‘Are You a Blessing to All at Home?” This 
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is a good question for us all to ask ourselves, and 
answer it in silence. Now let us ask God to make us 
just this blessing to all in our homes and elsewhere. 


New York Ciry. 


One man’s good cheer may be the courage of many. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“When the dark waves round us Psalm 37: 3-8. 


roll. (50: 3-7. 76: 3-9.) 
‘* Oft in danger, oft in woe." Psalm 93 : 1-8. 
** My faith looks up to thee."’ (127: 1, 2. 188; 1-5.) 
** He leadeth me: O blessed Psalm 107 : 23-31. 
thought !"" zy, (156: 1-4. 228: 1-5.) 
** God is the Refuge of his saints."’ Psal 6: 
‘*O render thanks to God above.’ POE Ree; SAO 
“God of my life, to thee I call." (217: 3-7- 316: 3-7.) 
“Through all the changing scenes Psalm.6r : 1-5. 
of life.’’ (00: I-4. 120: 1-4.) 


% 


Gratitude is a star that shines fairest in the 
£loom of adversity. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
| ees A about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


General Introduction: (Read aloud Psalm gi) 
God’s Many Promises of Safety to His Children. 


Golden Text Teaches that God Cares for Our Safety. 

Lesson Thought: God Saved Paul from Many Dan- 
gers. 

Review Diagram (see issue of March 21): God Saves. 


(A splendid lesson for the sand-board.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

About five years ago, among the passengers on the 
Steamship Catalonia were two hundred Christian 
people, going to the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion at London. Late one night news spread that 
the ship was on fire. A few passengers were greatly 
frightened, but the Christians were calm, and quietly 
prayed that God would help the captain and crew to 
control the fire. When, after several hours, the cap- 
tain said the fire was out, everybody thanked God 
that he had saved them from such great danger. 
One lady, when asked why she wasn’t afraid, said : 
‘‘ Before I started, I felt that God promised me I 
should reach home safely again, and I believed his 
promise.” 

REVIEW, 

Do you remember God’s promise to Paul one night 
in prison ?—‘t The Lord stood by him, and said, Be 
of good cheer, Paul; you must goto Rome.” Gov- 
ernor Festus made the same promise, but could not 
send him until a ship came along. He was kept in 
prison a long time. At last a ship was going part 
way. 

LEsson. 

Paul and other prisoners were placed in care of an 
ead ulius. Paul was very glad to start for Rome. 
The officer soon learned to like him, and when the 
landed, Paul was allowed to visit his friends. (Fol. 
lew the journey with the green ribbon) The ship 
was a sailing vessel, and looked so pretty on the 
water. (The picture for June 28 shows a sailing ves- 
sel. Picture cards are printed by the Providence 
—— Island] Lithograph Company, but should 

obtained of your denominational publishing 
house.) When it landed here (Myra), the prisoners 
were changed to another ship going to Italy. Some- 
times the wind blew just right; again it was calm, 
and the ship hardly moved for — They passed 
many islands till they reached this large one (Crete), 
and landed at Fair Havens. They had come so 
slowly that winter was near and sailing dangerous. 
Paul advised them to stay there, but the captain 
thought he could reach a better place on the same 
island. One day, when the warm south wind blew 
softly, they started, keeping clese by the shore. 
Soon a great storm arose, the ship was caught by the 
wind, and blown far out from shore. They were so 
tossed about they feared the quicksands, put chains 
about the ship, took down the sails, and let her drive. 
Next day they threw out part of the cargo or freight ; 
next, the tackling of the =. For days they could 
not see the sun nor stars, and all hope of being saved 
was taken away except from one brave man—? 


Paul, who said: ‘‘ You should have listened to me, and 
not started. But God promised me this night that 
we shall be saved, but not the ship; so be of good 
cheer, for I believe God.” Two hundred and sev- 
enty-six people were on board. The storm lasted 
two weeks. One —— the wae gree thought they 
were nearing land. They feared striking on rocks 
in the dark, so threw out four anchors to steady the 
ship, and waited for day. .Paul noticed some sailors 
trying to get away in a boat, so told the officer, who 
sent soldiers to cut the ropes and let the boat fall off. 

Towards daylight Paul urged them to eat, but 
waited to thank God before they began. (Emphasize 
the blessing.) They were all cheered, and took some 
food. At daylight they pulled up the anchors, and 
tried to enter a little creek; but the ship ran aground, 
the fore-part stuck fast, and the hind-part was broken 
by the waves. Although the ship went to pieces, 
God saved it from shipwreck in mid-ocean. (Begin 
the outline below.) ow came another danger. 
While the ship was breaking up, the soldiers advised 
that all prisoners should be killed lest they should 
escape. The officer liked Paul, and kept the soldiers 
from their purpose. (Add ‘‘soldiers.’’) Still another 
danger was ahead ; they must get to shore through 
the rough waves. Those who could swim jumped 
first into the sea (show lesson-picture) ; all others, 
on boards or broken pieces of the ship, escaped safe 
toland. (Add ‘ sea.’) 

They learned that the strange island was Malta. 
It was raining and cold, but the people were very 
kind, and kindled a fire. Paul helped gather sticks, 
but while putting them on the fire, a viper or snake, 
warmed by the heat, sprang out and fastened on 
Paul’s hand. When the — saw it, they said : 
‘‘This man must be a murderer, for, although he 
escaped the sea, he cannot live.” 

Paul shook off the poisonous snake into the fire, 
and felt no harm. fein F gen oe expected his hand to 
swell, or that he would suddenly fall down dead. 
When they looked a great while, and saw no harm 
come to him, they said he was a god. God saved 
Paul from the snake-bite. oy to outline, and re- 
view the same.) When people are in danger, ‘‘ then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bring- 
eth [saveth] them out of their distresses.” (Drill.) 

Surely Paul thanked God for saving him from all 
these dangers; but I feel sure that he thanked him 
most of ail that long before he had saved him from 
his sias. (Complete outline.) 

We may not be in dangers just like Paul's, but the 
evil spirit of sin is often near trying to tempt children 
to do wreng. God sent Jesus and his Holy Spirit to 
save us from our sins. (Add ‘‘God Saves” to the 
review diagram, and repeat Matt. 1:21.) Sing: 


** [here is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every listening child, 


And holds him back from sin.” 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OLLOW, on the map, the course of 
the ship which carried Paul and 
his fellow-prisoners, to the end of 

its voyage,—Myra. Then trace the path 
of the second ‘ship to Fair Havens. 
Here Paul's influence, gained during 
the voyage, begins to appear prominent. 
Use the story to show his character, 
which is the most attractive to boys and 
girls, when rightly set forth, of any in 
the New Testament, next to that of 
ar Paul was a natural leader,— 

rave, unselfish, always hopeful, with 
wonderful self-control and presence of 
mind in times of danger. The right un- 
derstanding of the man is the best in- 
terpreter of his gospel. Here we see 
the successive — by which, because 
of his superior abi ity 

1. The Prisoner becomes the Com- 
mander. His hearty interest in his fel- 
low-passengers, the soldiers and crew, 
had already won friends and inspired 
confidence. From the start Captain 
Julius liked him (v. 3). He was an ex- 
perienced sailor (2 Cor. 11: 25). Paul’s 
counsel was rejected (v. 11), but he was 
too wise and generous to cherish resent- 
ment. Circumstances soon proved that 
his judgment had been wise. Phoenix 
was only about fifty miles farther, a 
much better harbor, and the sailing mas- 
ter thought he could reach it by hugging 


the shore (v. 13). But the ship was caught | 


ina gale, which Paul probably knew was 
at that season liable to come at any time 
(vs. 14,15). Show what a struggle they 
had before Paul spoke further (vs. 16-20). 
But when shipwreck became imminent, 

2. The Commander Exercised his Au- 
thority. Show what gave him confidence. 
He implicitly believed the assurance 
from God that he would reach Rome, 
and that all his companions would be 
saved alive (vs. 23, 24). Show how he 
had won the confidence of others by his 
tact, his faith in God, and. his evident 
unselfish devotion to those with him (vs. 
22, 25). 

The shipwreck was now inevitable, 
and he did not conceal the fact (v. 26). 
Freight and furniture had been cast 
overboard. The ship had for two weeks 
been tossed about aimlessly in the 
storm. The officers were entirely out of 
their reckoning, but found themselves 
drifting toward an unknown shore in 
night and tempest. The sailors were 
already getting away in the small boat 
when Peal discovered their scheme (v. 
30). As they were climbing into the 
boat, he said to the soldiers that, if the 
sailors deserted them, the 
lost, as no one would be lett to handle 
the ship. The soldiers saw the danger, 
promptly cut the ropes, and let the boat 
drift away in the darkness. 

Thus Paul's place as a leader was as- 
sured. He had given counsel that would 
have saved them from shipwreck if it 
had been followed. He had kept a bal- 
anced mind when others gave way to 
despair. He alone had discovered the 

ril of those who were being abandoned 
By the sailors, and had saved their lives. 

e had now established undisputed au- 
thority, based on superior character and 


ability. 

3- The Prisoner, as Commander, In- 
spired Courage. This company of de- 
spairing men were about to be plunged 
into the sea on a chill November morn- 
ing. They had had no regular meal for 
many days. Paul got food and pre- 
pared it. He thanked God for it before 
them all. But no one touched it. Then 
Paul began to eat, and they followed. 
By one brave man’s example, twg hun- 
dred and seventy-six persons were 
changed from disheartened souls into 
brave men. 

4. The Prisoner Saved the Whole 
Ship’s Company. Paul set crew and 
soldiers to work throwing overboard the 
rest of the cargo. Then, through the 
— dawn, they saw a bay and a sandy 
beach. On this they sought to drive 


the ship. It ran aground, and would 


Wreck never spells ruin to the eye of 


would all be | 
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would be free to escape, and in that case 
Roman law would demand, as a penalty, 
the lives of their guards. The soldiers 
were as heartless as the sailors had been. 
But Captain Julius had too at a re- 
gard for Paul to kill the prisoners. Ex- 
— how they all got to land. Thus 

aul saved the lives of all from the ter- 
rors of the sea, and the prisoners from 
the swords of their keepers. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Perils of the Sea. What difficulty 
in navigating did Paul's company meet ? 
(vs. 7, 8.) hy had the voyage become 
dangerous? (y. 9.) What did they en- 
counter off the south coast of Crete ? (v. 
14.) What happened then to the ship? 
Vv. 15.) 
ay (v. 17.) When did they give u 
hope? (v. 20.) 

2. Paul the Leader. How did he win 
the favor’ of the centurion who had 
|charge of him? (v. 3.) What did he 
| advise when the xovese became dan- 


bay (v. 10.) Why was his advice 





not followed ? (vs. 11-13.) How did Paul | 


? put heart into the despairing company ? 
| (vs. 21-26.) How did he know that they 
| would be saved? What did he do to 
save them ? (v. 31.) What did the sol- 
diers do? How did Paul persuade the 
| company to eat? (vs. 34-36.) How did 
| he save the other prisoners from death? 
(v. 43.) 

3- Qualities of Leadership. What is 
necessary to self-confidence ? (Acts 24: 
16.) What is necessary in order to know 
| the will of God? (Psa. 25 : 12-14.) What 
| is necessary in order to be calm in peril? 
| (Isa. 26: 3.) In what spirit did Paul meet 

rils? (Rom. 8: 28.) What had been 
is experience in facing perils? (Phil. 
| I: 12,13.) What had been the effect on 
| others of his calmness, confidence, and 
| courage? (Phil. 1: 14.) How can we 
face every danger and difficulty so as to 
inspire confidence ? (Phil. 4: 6, 7.) 





Boston. 
% 
A smooth voyage is not always a safe 
one. 
ba 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Paul’s Voyage to Rome 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 27 

* to 28 : 15). 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The story of Paul’s voyage to Rome 
and of the shipwreck is justly famous as 
a bit of vivid description. Long since 
its accuracy and forcefulness have been 
pointed out with great detail. But its 
value lies less in this fidelity to fact than 
in the setting which it makes for Paul. 
The narrative gives a strong impression 
of Paul's real greatness amidst danger 
and difficulty and general despair, and 
of the impression which he made upon 
strangers, like the centurion. 

Paul was yd git age prisoner, under 
the charge of Julius, an officer in the 
Augustan band, one of the crack Ro- 
man regiments. He was accompanied 
by Luke and Aristarchus, who possibly 
| were regarded as the two servants indis- 
| pensable to any man of standing. The 
| centurion was the one who really con- 
trolled the ship ; the captain was merely 
| the navigator. From Caesarea to Myra 
| the voyage was uneventful, except for 
| heag winds, which retarded the ship. 
| There the centurion found a large grain- 
| vessel bound for Rome. When he had 
| added his company to those already in 








|the ship, they numbered two hundred | 





voyage, 
What new danger did they bem 
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and fear of foundering. All gave u 
hope; one man alone kept his head, an 
he was Paul. He encouraged them by 
recounting his vision of the night ; he 
watched every detail, preventing the 
cowardly departure of the sailors; he 
set the example of taking food, and thus 
husbanding every physical energy ; he 
won the deep regard of the centurion, 
who protected him from the rude sol- 
diery. The ship was wrecked on the 
coast of Malta, but the ship’s company 
was saved. On the island, too, where 
they had to wait three months, the con- 
sideration with which the company was 
treated was due far more to Paul than 
to the centurion and his soldiers. The 
once resumed, was quickly 
Paul, despondent, perhaps, as 
he neared the imperial city, had his 
heart gladdened by the unexpected sight 
of Christian brethren, who came far out 
to meet and welcome him. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor. —Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a careful and exhaustive list of books on the 
study of the Acts, which The Sunday School Times 
issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page leaflet, 
containing afso practical suggestions on the conduct 
of a Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A very vivid account of this voyage is 
given by Bird in ‘‘ Paul of Tarsus,”—a 
very valuable book for any one who 
deals with young people. artlet has 
some very general comments (172-178). 
Ramsay's chapter is invaluable. All 
Lives of Paul and commentaries on Acts 
are helpful. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Dis- 
CUSSION. 

(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Voyage to Rome. (1.) Why 
was the route followed so irregular in its 
course? (2.) Was Paul alone and un- 
attended ? 

2. Paul and the Centurion. (3.) 
Note the marks of special favor re- 
wer gg J shown by the centurion to 

aul. (4.) Are they sufficient to war- 
rant the tradition that he was converted 
by Paul? 

3. Paul's Shrewdness and Judgment. 
(5.) What showed his genius for prac- 
tical and useful advice ? 

4. His Ascendancy. (6.) Was it due 
to mere personality, or to his self-pos- 
session, or to his leadership in all man- 
ner of ways? (7.) What showed that he 
| was virtually recognized as the ablest 
man of the party ? 

5. His Constant Activity. (8.) What 
was the secret of his self-forgetful 
thoughtfulness? (9.) May we fairly 
suppose that he evangelized at Malta 
and elsewhere ? 

6. His Joy at Meeting the Brethren. 
(10.) Was any man ever so great that 
| Christian friendship and active sym- 
| pathy were unnecessary to him ? 


IV. Some LEapiInc THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 


If we are our best selves, God will 
find for us ample opportunities for ser- 
vice. 


Paul trusted in God, but never neg- 
lected any human precaution for safety. 
VALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The great Pilot never allows His 
argosies to drift. 


al 





|and seventy-six, probably much over- | 


| crowding the vessel. 


| In the autumn, with the liability of | 


| stormy days, they made their way with 
| difficulty to Crete, and anchored at Fair 
| Havens. Desiring to winter at a more 
| desirable harbor, Phoenix, the captain 
| disregarded Paul's advice, and tried to 
| reach it, but a sudden change of wind 
drove the vessel out tosea. The slight 
| Shelter of the small island of Cauda 
gave the sailors a chance to prepare for 
the worst, but could not protect them. 


| Blown out again to sea, for many days 
evidently soon break up. The prisoners they were in almost constant 


anger 


Convention Calendar, 1903 


North Dakota, at Fargo. ..... May 26-28 
Illinois, at Taylorville. .... . . May 26-28 | 
Montana, at Butte. ...:.. . . May 26-28 | 
| Wyoming, at Cheyenne. . . May 31 to June 2 | 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh... .. . . June 2-4) 
Idaho, at Idaho Falls. ...... .June 2-4) 
| New Mexico, at Santa Fe. .. . . June 9-11 | 
Colorado, at Boulder... ...4. June 9-11 
| Ohio, at Portsmouth. . .-. . June 9-11 
| New York, at Utica. .. . .. . . June 9-21 | 
Nevada, at Reno. ....... . Junegutr) 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . . . . June 16-18 





lowa, at Des Moines. . .. . . . June 16-18 
Indiana, at Winona Lake... . Z : 23-25 | 
Nebraska, at University Place. . . June 23-25 | 
International Conference, at | 

Winona Lake ...... 
Kentucky, at Lexington. . . 
Michigan, at Hancock. . 


. August 6-10 
. . August 18-20 
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TALK 
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For a Delightful 
Dessert 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 

Is it not strange, knowing that starch 
is the most important factor in our foods, 
that we do not make more use of Corn 
Starch, which furnishes so much food 
value in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated, and inexpensive? 

The quality of the Corn Starch used, 
however, has much to do with its palat- 
able taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity, and never disappoints in results. 
Try this brand in the following appetiz- 
ing desserts and see if Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch is not well worth 
a prominent place in your pantry. 
SNOW BALLS. 


Cream a third of a cup of butter and 
a half a cup of sugar gradually. Sift 
one cup of flour with half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch and three level 
teaspoons of baking powder. Add this 
mixture alternately with about two 
thirds of « cup of milk and stir in gently 
the stiff whites of foureggs. Place this 
batter in six well buttered cups and 
steam for half an hour. Turn out gent- 
ly, roll in powdered sugar and serve hot 
with 

STRAWBERRY SAUCE. 

Cream half a cup of butter with one 
and a half cups of powdered sugar, add 
the yolk of one egg. Adda cupful of 
crushed berries just at serving time. 
Any fruit in season may be used in this 
way, for either steamed or baked pud- 
dings. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DIVINITY and Palt y Courses ty rom | pe 
rees conferred. or free ca wri «J. t 
res. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, iin 
Annual Meeting German 
Baptist Brethren 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 

The Norfolk & Western Railway will sell 
excursion tickets May 20 to June 3, tickets 
limited to June 6. By depositing ticket with 
agent, Bellefontaine, Ohio, extension can be 


had to June 30, 1903. No fee required. On 
May 29 through cars will be run from sta- 





ton, 








tions on Shenandoah Valley Division and 
| from Roanoke. 


Write for rates. 


W. B. Bevill, M. F. Bragg, 
G. P. A. ‘Te We Ae 
Roanoke, Va. 








Sick Stomachs 
Acidity, Headache 


promptly yield to the 
action of this famous 
Aperient. 
50c. and $1.00. 
At druggists or by mail from 


Prepared for New York 
Physicians im 2844. THE TARRART CO. BEW YORE 





~ When answering qprestingmente, please 
. . . September 1-3 ‘ mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Che Sunday Seo ( Cimes 


Puiladelphia, May 23, 1 


Entered at, the Post-office at heed as 
‘second-class matter. 


Advertising Rates ~ 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published | 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 





age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 


75 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


One copy, or any number of | 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber deyond the 


time paid for, unless by special request. 
tnough copies @ 


any_one issue of the paper to | 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will | 


be sent /ree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The puetay School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subsc riptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers 


THE SUNDAY Scuoot ‘Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The great labor-saver. Easily 





applied with a damp cloth—polishes 


quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust. 
Made by PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 








HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
delegates and friends attend- 
ing the National Convention 

at Denver this year should by all 
means take the far-famed 


LOOP TRIP 


Denver to Silver Plume and re- 
turn 77a the 


COLORADO G&G 
SOUTHERN RY. 


This is the most fascinating one- 
day trip in the country, and is so 
conceded by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisnuer, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


P.S.—We have many other delightful 
trips that are enjoyed by the — near! 
as much as the“ Loop.”” Handsome ik 
lustrated publications, covering them all, 
sent to any address on roostas of three 
cents to cover postage. . F. 














Colorado 


Is easily reached by the fast train service of 
the Chicago, Union Pacific, and North-West- 
ern Line. The Colorado Special, fast daily 
train, one night to Denver from Chicago and 
the central states (only two nights en route 


daily 6.30 P.M. A second daily train, simi- 
| larly equipped, leaves. Chicago 11.30 P. M. 
Personally conducted excursions in tourist 
sleeping cars. All agents sell tickets via 
this route. W. B. Kniskern, 
—— 








‘‘The Scenic 
make very low rates to all the principal 


tour ‘* Around the Circle”’ 
for $28.00, 
scenery than any similar trip in the world. 


tion. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 


SEEING | 


COLORADO 


During the Christian Endeavor Conven- 


tion at Denver, July 9 to 13, the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
System 


Line of the World,’’ will 


summer resorts and scenic points of interest 
in Colorado and Utah. 
excellent 


This will be an 
opportunity for an outing in 


the Rocky Mountains and to view some o 
the magnificent scenery. 


The trip to Salt 


Lake City is one of unsurpassed pleasure, 
and tickets to that point are good either via 
the main line through the Royal Gorge, 
Leadville, 
the Cafion of the Grand River and Glen 
wood Springs ; or v/a the line over Mar- 


over Tennessee Pass, through 


shall Pass and through the Black Cafion of 
the Gunnison, thus enabling the tourist to 
use one of the above routes going, and _ the 
other returning. 


‘ a 
Another noted trip is the 
of 1,000 miles, 
which comprises more noted 


If you contemplate a trip, it will be well 
that you lay your plans in advance, and to 
enable you to do so attractive illustrated 
booklets will be furnished free on applica- 


Write for them to-day. 


Denver, Colorado 





‘The 20th Century Limited — 


Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 


from the Atlantic seaboard), leaves Chicago | 


FP. 'T. Bis, | 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








June 7, 1903. Modern Lessons from the 
Rechabites. Jer. 35: 1-6, 18, 19, 
(Temperance.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—A total-abstinence vow (Num. 6 : 
2-4). 

TUES.—A drunkard’s end (1 Sam. 25 : 


- 38). 
WED.— Penalty of drunkenness (Amos 6: 
» 7) 
THURS.— Drunkards of Ephraim (Isa. 28 : 
1-7). 
FRI.—The end of the drunkard (Nahum 
I ;-7-%2) 


SaT.—Keeping the body wnder (1 Cor. 9: 
24-27). 











Some modern social customs we need cour- 


, age to defy. 


Ways in which our examples will tell on 
others. 


Business, hygienic, and other gains of absti- 


| mence. 


ET it be clearly understood that 
the Lord was not tempting these 
Rechabites. He was using them 

as an object lesson to Israel, and his in- 
structions were designed to bring out 
vividly, so that Israel should see it, 
their fidelity to their father’s command 
as to their fashion of life. What the 
Lord thought ‘of the Rechabites he toid 
them through Jeremiah in these verses. 
< 
These were men who would not drink 
wine because their father Jonadab had 
_ | forbidden them to do so. That was a 
good reason for abstinence. A father 
| sagt to know more than his sons, and, 
if he bids them to pursue a certain 
— that is a good reason for pur- 
uing it. It may be a wrong course, 
an Seed to be abandoned, but a father’s 
command is presumptively valid and 
good. When a young man says at a 
dinner, ‘‘ No, I won’t drink; I promised 
my mother I would never touch it,”’ he 
| is doing a manly and strong and every 
| way commendable thing. Happy is the 
| boy who is brave and true enough to 
| abide by such a promise. 
| 


And Jonadab was wise in his com- 
|mand. A father has a right to have a 
| will for his children in such things. 
Nowadays people sneer at sumptuary 
laws, but they are sometimes good and 
necessary. Men are not allowed to eat 
poison or disease-breeding food. A 
father is not exceeding his province 
when he tells his sons they must not 
drink. The mock sentimentalism of our 
day often says that fathers ought not to 
forbid the use of liquors; but thousands 
of men, whose fathers were like iron on 
this question when they were boys, thank 
God that the spirit of Jonadab was in 
the world in their boyhood. 
x 

Jonadab had a reason for his course, 
and he told it to his children. It was 
not merely arbitrary. It was the same 
reason that God gave in support of his 
command to honor father and mother, 
‘“‘That ye may live many days in the 
land where ye sojourn.” That was a 
good reason then. It is a good.reason 
now. Last summer I went past a place 
in northern New Hampshire, of which 
the driver said as we passed, ‘‘ The old 
man drank the place up, and himself to 
death.” There are mortgages, ruins, 
wrecks, all over the country due to drink. 
There is nothing like it to sweep away a 
fortune, to cut short a life. Doubtless 
there are old men who have drunk liquor 
all tir life, but they are notable because 
they are exceptional. The rule of Jona- 
dab is wise. A long life will be longer if 
it lets liquor alone. 

, & 

The point of Jonadab’s admonition is 
that the preservation and perpetuation 
|and propriety and remaed of a family 
| depend on purity and temperance. That 
truth we see illustrated all about us 
every day. Strong drink tears families 
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asunder, and hurls them into ruins. The 


honors of generations are prostituted in | 


a day. 


% 
What would your father wish you to 
do in this matter of drink ? 


If your family record is clean, don’t 
break it. If it is not clean, redeem it. 
% 

There are three classes,—drunkards, 
drinkers, and abstainers. The best is 
furthest from the worst. 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 











The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—mot biblical ‘questions— 
that are of general interest. If not amswered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s eowten Box,”” The Sunday Schoo! 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can you recommend a good course of Bible 
study for a class of young men ? 

Dr. H. M. Hamill’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Bible and its Books,’’ just off the press, price 
50 cents, is admirably adapted for just such 
purposes, It is published by the Methodist 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Times can furnish this or any other 
book at the retail price. 





What is the value of stars, badges, etc., in 
securing regularity of attendance ? 

Anything is valuable that will keep the 
matter of regularity of attendance promi- 
nently in the minds of the scholars. The 
‘*Star Class’’ system, which is in quite 
general use, is very effective. Also the little 
metal stars to be worn on the clothes, such 
as those furnished by the Hammond Publish- 
ing Company of Milwaukee. The way of 
bringing about this or any other desired re- 
sult in the Sunday-school is to keep promi- 
nently before the school and its members 
something that will constantly remind them 
of what a superintendent is trying to accom- 
plish. 





Can you tell me of a good outline for Bible 
study on the life and letters of Paul ? 

One of the best of the simpler books is 
‘* Life and Letters of Paul,’’ by F. S. Good- 
man. This is part of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association system of progressive 
Bible study. ‘* Studies in the Life of Paul,’’ 
by William H. Sallmon, is more advanced 
and very excellent. Both of the above are 
published by the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association Committee of New 
York at 25 cents in cloth, 15 cents in paper. 
‘* Studies of the Man Paul,’’ by Robert E. 
Speer (75 cents), is also issued by this com- 
mittee. This is excellent. Of course, Staik- 
er’s ‘* Life of St. Paul ’’ (Revell, 60 cents) 
will continue to hold its place of great popu- 
larity. There are many other most excellent 
books on the same subject. 





A writer in The Sunday School Times says, 
‘‘See that your pupils bring their Bibles,"’ I 
would like to know how to get them to do this. 

It is a long, slow process to secure the 
bringing of Bibles, but it can be accom- 
plished by observing the following sugges- 
tions: 1. Secure sufficient interest in the 
matter on the part of officers and teachers, 
so that ¢4ey will bring ¢heir Bibles. Without 
this, failure is certain. 2. Make it plain to 
the scholars that you desire every one of 
them to bring his own Bible. 3. Use the 
Bible every Sunday, not simply to read the 
lesson from, but to look up references, read- 
ing occasionally a psalm or some other ap- 
propriate scripture. They can be used in 
the class, and in the opening and closing 
exercises occasionally. 4. Have a show of 
Bibles every Sunday. This exercise can be 
made very interesting. The scholars may 
stand as they hold their Bibles. Some 
schools give a Bible salute, which means to 
wave the Bibles as they are held up. 5. 
Mark the presence of the Bible on the class 
card, just as you would the presence of the 
scholar, or the making of an offering. 6. 
Make the bringing of the Bibfe one of the 
essential conditions of earning the honors of 
the school. 7. Keep talking about it, and 
furnish Bibles to those who are unable to 
buy them. Much patience and perseverance 
will be required to accomplish the desired 
result, but it can be done, and it pays to do it. 


a oo oe So oe | 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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The Story of David 


‘* ]T IS strange that Ulysses 
fEneas, King Arthur, and Sieg- 
fried, should be more real heroes 

to the boys and girls of to-day than 

David, the history of whose great ad- 

ventures is surely unsurpassed in charm 


and 


and .in simplicity.” So writes Sarah 
Dickson Lowrie in the foreword to her 
latest book, Dawid the Hero (Philadel- 
eS : The Westminster Press. $1, net). 

ere are ten romantic tales recast in 
modern ‘‘citizen’s English’ from the 
Bible story of the immorta] poet-king. 
Why so re-write them ? the author her- 
self asks for us. ‘*‘ Why, indeed ?. Un- 
less it be found that for some: at least, 
the mere change of setting will add a 
| passing luster to the wonderful life it- 
self ; and David’s heroic career, as it is 
chronicled in the sacred history of his 
race, be made clearer reading, even 





first imagined for no broader purpose 
than to disarm the prejudice of a child.” 
| Undoubtedly there is a gain to most 
| readers in the modern vernacular, and 
in the filling in the gaps which Bible 
| brevity necessitates. There is gain, too, 
in the form which permits an eager 
fluency to the mind that is not at the 
student’s desk, but in the easy chair. 
| To read these heroic tales without a 
| sense that one is looking for sermons, or 
| that he must apply the “‘ holy tone” to 
| them, to read them with cursive ease for 
|the sheer enjoyment of reading, is to 
| give them a reason for being,—if such 
were called for. 

The only question left is as to the 
| quality of the performance, which, in- 
| deed, is, by implication, already half- 
| answered. The author evidences a large 
| resource of knowledge, imagination, and 
| literary cultivation. She is vivacious 
|and graphic, neither giving too much 
|rein to her fancy, nor so hugging the 
Inspired Original as to seem to be 
merely paraphrasing or ‘‘ simplifying.” 
Neither is there the slightest taint of 
irreverence or even of secularizing. And 
not least among the merits is that of the 
absence of preaching and moralizing. 
It is with David, her hero, that Miss 
Lowrie is concerned, and few readers of 
any age above young childhood will fail 
to gain a new and-admiring acquaint- 
ance with him through these lively pages. 


bd % 


‘« The A. B. C. of all class work is ‘all 
books closed.’ Helps are not to be used 
as props, but to assist in the home prepa- 
ration of the weekly lesson.”—Marion 
Lawrance. 








From the Bench 
A Judge Commends Pure Foed 


A judge of a Colorado court said : ‘‘ Nearly 
one year ago I began the use of Grape-Nuts as 
a food. Constant confinement indoors and 
the monotonous grind of office duties had so 
weakened and impaired my mental powers that 
I felt the imperative need of something which 
neither doctors nor food specialists seemed able 
to supply. 

‘‘A week's use of Grape-Nuts twice each day 
convinced me that some unusual and marvel- 
ous virtue was contained therein. My mental 
vigor returned with astonishing rapidity ; brain 
weariness (from which I had constantly suf- 
fered) quickly disappeared ; clearness of 
thought and intellectual health and activity 
which I had never previously known were to 
me the plain results of a few months use of this 
food. 

‘* Unhesitatingly I commend Grape-Nuts as 
the most remarkable food prepanation which 
science has ever produced, so far as my know!l- 
edge and experience extends."" Name and 
address furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 

The judge is right. Grape-Nuts food is a 
| certain and remarkable brain builder, and can 
| be relied upon. There's a reason. 





though the story between the lines was | 





Home 





there’s always 


Libby’s 
(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Always ready to serve—always deliciously ap- 
petizing. ‘The natural flavor of the choicest 
meats and vegetables—the delicate aroma that 
comes from dishes tempting}! repared—the 
appetizing, satisfying relish that delights the 
epicure—all these you'll find in Libby’s 

ome Baked Pork and Beans. Made in 
Libby’s spotless kitchens, where purity reigns 
supreme —’tis only one of Libby’s Good 
Things to Eat. 

Send five two-cent stamps for Libby’s big 
Atlas of the World. Handsome booklet— 
“ How to Make Good Things to Eat’’—free. 


Libby, McNeill, & Libby 
Chicago 


A package makes 
five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 
OHARLES E. HIRES 00O., 
Malvern, Pa. 
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For Teachers of 
the Little People 


The primary workers are in the van of 
the Sunday-school army. No other depart- 
ment of the school is more important, and 
no other department is more interesting. 
Therefore the Times gladly announces that, 
for the present, a full page once a month will 
be devoted to the primary people, in addition, 
of course, to the splendid primary lesson 
treatment furnished every week by Mrs. 
Mary Foster Bryner. Primary ‘“ Ways of 
Working,” hints for Primary Unions, special 
articles from primary experts, and true inci- 
dents of the work, will go to make this page 
unique in its interest and value. Every 
primary teacher in your school should try 
The Sunday School Times as it is to-day. 
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When mailed to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
with 25 cents for each subscription desired, this certificate is good for as many six 
months’ (26 weeks) trial subscriptions as may be ordered either on this blank or 
with it,—at one-half the regular six months’ rate. F 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find $. . . . for which please send The Sunday School Times 
on trial for six months to the following addresses, and to any others that I enclose with 
this certificate, at the trial rate of 25 cents each. None that I send have been sub+ 
scribers within the last six months. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 


Emperor Pranz Josef 
be equipped exclusively with the great success, 


the Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


AMERICAN SUCCESS BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQURST. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


American Success Abroad 


Wien, den 7. Fever 


@ingelne Bestellung die jemals gemacht 
wurde, ist von der Ssterreichischen 


Regierung plaziert 


After three 
months of 
exhaustive 
competitive tests, it 
was ordered by the 
Ministry of Justice 
that all Courts 
of the Austrian 
Empire should 


In “ The American Invasion” of Europe, the Smith Premier is a leading and important factor. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 





‘Vienna, Feb. 7th, 1903. 
The greatest single order 
for typewriters ever given 








TIMES 


1903. Die grésste 


worden. 
Translation of above : 


(Lesson for June 7) MAY 23, 
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PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They are perfect examples of 
piano strength. The Con- 
struction of the Vose is the re- 
sult of fifty years of develop- 
ment and the. application of 
the highest mechanical skill 
to the production of each sep- 
arate part. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine plano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Boston. 
Send for our ies catalogue H, which gives 
Sull information 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











health, and a pleasant home with no 

















































dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. | 


























Be Independent 


It’s Easy to Shake Off the Coffee Habit | 


| 
There are many people who make the humili- | 1018-1020 Arch St., a 156 Fi 


| 
| 


ating acknowledgment that they are dependent | 
upon coffee to ‘‘ brace them up" every little 
while. These have never learned’ the truth | 
about Postum Cereal Coffee, which makes | 
leaving off coffee a simple matter, and brings 
health and strength in place of coffee ills. A | 
lady of Davenport, lowa, who has used Pos- 
tum Food Coffee for five years is competent to 
talk upon the subject. 


She says : 

‘*IT am a school teacher, and during extra 
work, when I thought I needed to be braced | 
up I used to indulge in rich, strong coffee, of 
which I was very fond, and upon which I 
thought I was dependent. 


‘**| began to have serious heart palpitation, 
and at times had sharp pains around the heart, 
and more or less stomach trouble. I read 
I dropped 
coffee, took up the-Postum, and it worked 
such wonders for me that many of my friends | 
took it up. 

**In a short time I was well again, even able 
to attend evening socials. And I did not miss 
my coffee at all. .Now I can truthfully say that 
I have been repaid fully for the change I made, 
I have no indications of heart disease, and not 
once in the past four years have I had a sick 
headache or bilious spell. 

**My father, 78 years old, is a Postum en- 
thusiast, and feels that his good health in a 
large measure is due to the six cups of 
Postum which he enjoys each day."' Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

There is a reason. 


about Postum, and got some to try. 












It is admitted by all scholars that the 





gives the meaning of the ‘original better than any 
other translation of the Holy ptures. 


trapetption for the English-speaking world,” 


sellers, or send ler calaagas. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 B. 18th St., New York 


For Children’s Day 


American 
Standard Edition 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


It’s fine, 


upwards. For sale by all book- 


with black 





B. & B. 


attention to, 
You’ll save money. 


mohairs and sicilians 


Possessing such merit, there is good reason 
why they grow in favor. 

Black Mohairs and Sicilians—54 inch— 
unday School Times says: “It is the standard | 50c., 65c., 75c., $1.00 to $1.50 and $2.00. 

Black and White Mohairs—45-to 54 inch 
—45c. to $2.50. 

White and Black Mohairs—White grounds 


choice goods this store invites 


and 





and great varieties for selection. 


line and pencil stripes, picote 


spots, polka spots—38 to 54 inch wide— 
45c. to $3.50. 


Skirt and Waist Holder 


NEW 


| Queen of Festal Days 
Season of Flowers 

| Golden Summerland 

| Summer Enthroned 


Complete; no supplement required. Recitations, 


Samples of the 
four for 12 cents 
in stamps, or any 
two for 7 cents. 


exercises, etc., in each service. 


A LISHE 
HALIM itt Ave., s York. 





THE FAMOUS 
will furnish you a delightful service for 


‘For PRAYER MEETINGS. 


and All Church Services 











Blues, Blue and Whites, Grays, Tans, 


Resedas, etc.,—plains and fancys. 


We’re inviting attention to a stock of Mo- 


hairs far beyond what is usually presented. 


silks 


Handsome Self-colored Striped and Fig- 


ured Pongee Silks, 75c. 


Twenty-five cents less. than actual value. 
Best Imported Twilled Foulards—Black 


and White, and White and Black, only, 65c. 


Great variety Corded Wash Silks, 2§c., 


35C., and 45¢. 


Solid White Corded Wash Silks, 35c. and 


45¢. 


Send for samples. 








We Want You 
Every Skirt 
aist 


To Try Free 


a complete outfit of 


Minuet 























Just four 
thin plates 
of aluminum 
—cannot 
rust or soil— 
two to sew 
on waist,two 
on skirt; 
have round, 
smoot 

Eee skirt pieces behind waist pieces and it 
is = teeth, hooks, or projections; can be 
ssed through wringer, and ironed over 
fel tS ny takes up no room ; holds waist 
ceneoth--works s as well with waist over skirt. 

inwets are bought largely for Church and S.S. 

Bazars—the pretty package attracts attention, and 
the many merits cause easy sale. Special terms 
when purc nese for this purpose. 

OUR OF .—For_ your dealer’s name and 
4 i , we will send you, requiring no 
mone a ou wear them 
and pA. to three riends, an outfit consisting of 
six sets Minuet and twelve ym waist pieces. Try 
them—if pleased, vav us; if not, return what you 
do not want. They cost only ten cents per set. If 
ou k them, we will send a Beautiful Repro- 









uction in Colors (no advertising), 10X12 inc eS, 

suitable for framing, of the ‘‘ Sun Baby’ 
inting by Bertha L. Corbett. Miniature with 

ree tria y S p~ 4 send 4 cents and ae | 


dealer's 
pS, | Ek 


WHEELER & BALDWIN, 1639 MICHIGAN AVE., cwicace 














977,610 Sacred Songs No. 1 
475,071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs | 
| 1,452,681 Total sold to date. 
Either joc. a copy, postpaid ; $25 per roo. 


EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. 


T. ~- Allegheny, Pa. 











OXFORD BIBLES 





Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





New styles 





Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


Write for particulars. + ay iisr. 
256 and 258 Washington *St:, a ty 





are 
constantly 


Best Su 
Send for McSHAN 





CHIMES 


aa CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 


rior Copper and Tin. Get our Lag Py 
BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore 





catalogue. | —— 


Of all 
booksellers. 











Individual se 
Outfits, Send, fr, ee catalog 


and list of users. 
Sanitary Communion Outrit Co. 
Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


f 








For eiectric 


pacers crear conc LIGHT 


dimensions. 


sack estimate free. 


1. Pe Fe ink, sss Pearl St., New York, 

























Bs roman ox ee 0 | BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 





edeandb mont perfect, hig bighest class bells in the world. 


Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


ac AMINE MERELY BELLS | ez ie 


os ollege;. ow Buildings, Gymnasium, an 





wn, New Jersey, John |. Blair Founda- 
ifty-sixth year Prepares for a American 
nd Swimming 








oderate rates. 


° acres 
JOHN €. SHARPE, A.M.. D.D.. Principal. 










New fngland. 


CoNSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In-.a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any institution 
of the kind in the world, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music presents 
advantages unparalleled in this country 
or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambitions. 

Every Department undcr a Master. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 

istory of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Choir Training, Musical Journalism. 
ent of Elocution and Oratory 

affiliated with Emerson College. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily asso- 
ciations are in’ themselves worth more 
to the student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
AU particulars and year book will be sent on application. 








